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OUR FOB. 


We become a part and parcel of your business 
when you engage us, interesting ourselves in the 
making of actual sales—working in harmony and 
enthusiastically with your selling force. We give 
our clients individual service, backed and_strength- 
ened by an agency organization combining the 
ability and experience of many bright men. Such 
an agency can give better service—better results 
than one man is likely to give when grubbing all 
alone in an office. Keen, alert, modern advertising 
and business-getting (combined) are kept keyed up 
when you meet a dozen, new, interesting, selling 
problems every week. That's what we are meeting 
here. 

And we give a practical service : 

Our Mr. Marsh was a successful manufacturer 
before he re-entered the advertising field — his 
original experience in advertising began back in 1884. 

Advertising helped him to make a good deal of 
money as a manufacturer. He understands its exact 
application and usefulness from the standpoint of 
“the man who pays the bills.” He understands the 
desirability of not only increasing sales but of 
decreasing the cost of making them. Our proposi- 
tion to you is just that—we will make your sales 
cost less in proportion than they do now. 

Shall we get down to figures? 





THE BATES ADVERTISING COMPANY 
CONVERSE D. MARSH, Chairman Exccutive Committee, 


1&2 William Street, - : New York City. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


By Mr. George P. Rowell. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 


There was one curious experience 
of rather trivial importance that 
made a lasting impression on my 
mind. I will endeavor to relate the 
circumstances as they transpired. 
A very respectable firm in Milk 
street was at that time promoting 
the sale of a dressing or blacking 
for ladies’ shoes, and they did a 
little advertising. Brown & Broth- 
er, I think, was the name of the 
concern. One day the senior Mr. 
Brown suggested to me that he 
would be glad to send a dozen 
bottles of the blacking to the edi- 
torial room of the Post and to have 
a short commendatory notice ap- 
pear in the paper, setting forth the 
good qualities of the mixture, as 
they should be revealed from a 
practical application. Being adver- 
tisers to some extent and likely to 
become better customers by and by, 
if the public should appreciate 
their goods, there was nothing un- 
usual in the request, and I promis- 
ed to speak with the editor about 
the matter. With this understand- 
ing the package was sent to me and 
under my supervision taken to the 
editorial room, where I told my 
story. It was not the editor in 
chief that I saw, but his son, and 
the younger man did not appear 
to be specially enthusiastic about 
the business. “They advertise in 
the Post, do they?” he asked. 
“They are a respectable firm, you 
Say,” continued he, and then, as a 
finality, “Well I don’t know any- 
thing about the stuff and they 
know all about it. Tell Mr. Brown 
to write stich a notice as he thinks 
he ought to have and I'll print it.” 
I thereupon waited upon Mr. 
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Brown; but instead of being pleas- 
ed he appeared greatly pained at 
the proposal. He had not intend- 
ed to bribe the editor by a present 
of a dozen bottles of blacking. He 
had hoped the goods would be 
taken home, that the women folks 
would use it, and, after a suitable 
test of its virtues, there would ap- 
pear in the paper a short an- 
nouncement that would be, in very 
truth, an editorial opinion of the 
merits of the compound; while 
what I was proposing was equiva- 
lent to printing in the Post not the 
editor’s opinion, but Mr. Brown’s 
opinion, and that was already be- 
fore the public in the numerous 
advertisements that had been put 
forth. 

I had never given the matter so 
much thought before, but I became 
interested. “What you want, Mr. 
Brown, is that the Post shall say 
a few words commendatory of 
your article. Now the Post is will- 
ing to do this but it so happens that 
the managing editor is not so sit- 
uated as to wish to invite public at- 
tention to the views of any females 
that may happen to be in his house. 
He, personally, has no knowledge 
of your goods, and does not need 
to have any. He knows you, how- 
ever, by reputation, knowing 
that you have an intimate knowl- 
edge of all that can be said for 
your goods, he is willing to allow 
you to be the editor so far as the 
particular paragraph we have in 
mind is concerned. When the 
sy yen appears in the paper it 

will be an expression of the opin- 
em of the paper, will it not, and 
what more do you want?” 

But it would not do at all, and I 
think Mr. Brown’s high ideas of 
the purity and value of an editor- 
ial opinion suffered a great jolt. 
For my own part I have never 
ceased, whenever I read, in a pa- 
per, an expression of opinion or a 
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record of a transaction, to almost 
unconsciously try to read between 
the lines, to see perhaps, or to try 
to imagine, what sort of a man or 
woman or boy it was that really 
wrote the article, and what were 
the conditions that allowed it to 
get into print, why its tone was 
this way, that, or the other. Still 
my conclusion is that an adver- 
tiser, who is offered an opportunity 
to puff his own goods in his own 
words, and have the matter appear 
without cost, in a paper of his 
selection, had better lose no time 
in availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity. If the paper, in other days, 
should see fit to give expression to 
a contrary opinion what a joy it 
will be to confront it with an op- 
posite view taken from its own 
columns. In my personal feelings, 
however, I am, after all these 
years, inclined to agree and be in 
sympathy with Mr. Brown, and, 
for this reason: Mr. Brown, being 
so near to his goods, so saturated 
with his subject, so to speak, can 
only say what he has said many 
times before. There will be no 
freshness or spontaneity about his 
paragraph, and, being an honest, 
conscientious man, he will say 
nothing that is not absolutely and 
accurately true. The editor of the 
paper, on the other hand, knows 
little about the goods to be puffed 
and cares less. He wishes to say 
what will please the man who 
solicits the puff, and may be led to 
commit himself by ascribing or 
permitting one of his young men 
to ascribe certain virtues that the 
proprietor would not claim, al- 
though he would see no impro- 
priety in using the notice on the 
strength of its being an editorial 
opinion. It has been said that 
there is no flattery so subtle as that 
which is undeserved, and, conse- 
ouently that nothing pleases a man 
so much as to be praised for qual- 
ities that he is conscious he does 
not possess. After all, the sup- 
posed overstrained praise may turn 
out to be based upon solid grounds. 
Not every owner of a proprietary 
article knows in the beginning all 
the things his preparation will 
eventually be found to be good for. 

When the famous Lord Timothy 
Dexter of Newburyport, Mass., 


sent his celebrated cargo of warm- 
ing pans to the West Indies it is 
not probable that he would have 
asserted that the covers were good 
for skimmers and the basins for 
dippers. More probably it was the 
editor of the Sugar Makers’ Maga- 
zine of that day who discovered 
these unexpected uses and pro- 
claimed them at a time when 
skimmers and dippers were needed 
and none were to be had. 

I have asserted that the business 
men, with whom my occupation 
brought me into contact, remained 
about the same from year to year 
but there were occasional excep- 
tions. Sometimes a new element 
crept in and disturbed the ordinary 
routine. In South Market street, a 
certain Samuel Page did business, 
and it generally took about twenty 
calls to gather in the $8 due for his 
year’s subscription. One day, how- 
ever, there seemed to have been a 
che1ge. A bright-eyed young man 
stood at the desk, talked a little, 
asked a question or two, paid 
the bill, and made some inquiries 
about advertising and its cost. 
Soon I began to hear about this 
young man. On the Fourth of 
July he released a bald eagle on 
Boston Common and got his name 
in the papers. Then he painted 
black, the great iron fence, a mile 
long, that surrounded Boston 
Common, using a substance that 
was new then, produced from coal 
tar—a sort of bi-product. Shortly 
after Boston became too small for 
him and he went to New York. 
Later he was rich and possibly (a 
little later) poor again; but he was 
heard of, and, among the many 
good things he did was to draw 
public attention to the enormous 
brook trout to be found, and the 
good sport to be had in capturing 
them, in the waters of the Rangeley 
group of Lakes in the State of 
Maine, the head waters of the 
Androscoggin: and he it was that 
established there the Oduossoc 
Angling Association, that has ex- 
isted from his time to this day, 
fully, forty years: and many are 
the memories of pleasant hours 
and delightful fish stories that, in 
connection with that resort, will 
flood the minds of numerous good 
citizens, whenever an opportunity 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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BEGIN T0 PLANT. ores 


plants early in 
hie spring in good 
virgin soil in order 
that he may reap big 
crops later. 

' G The wise advertiser in order 
to get the best results from 

“CEED yj advertising during 1905 should 

begin his campaign now. Don’t 

delay. 

In —_— Washington, In- 

dianapolis, Minneapolis and Mon- 

treal, plant your advertising seed in 


good virgin soil by using the following 
high-grade, home, evening newspapers : 


The Baltimore News. 
The Washington Star. 


The Indianapolis News. 























The Minneapolis Journal. 
The Montreal Star. 


Advertisers who wish to reap a big harvest 
during 1905 in any of the above cities should 
select these well-known papers and cover each 
field with a minimum of expenditure. Rates, 
information, etc., furnished on request. 






















DAN A. CARROLL, 


Special Representative. 


Tribune Building, W. Y. PERRY, Tribune Building, 
New York, (Mgr. Chicago Office.) Chicago. 
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for such thoughts is invited or 
obtrudes itself. 

Having the privilege of a free 
admission to the theaters and other 
places of amusement, in considera- 
tion of my newspaper connection, 
and not possessing a very wide 
social connection, nor having any- 
thing over-luxurious in the way of 
attractions at my lodgings, it came 
about that I acquired a pretty in- 
timate acquaintance with the 
merits of the various actors, plays, 
singers, musicians and other en- 
tertainers in general. John Gil- 
bert, afterwards so popular in 
New York, was a prime favorite at 
the Boston Theater. There, too, the 
charms and merits of Mrs. Barrow 
and Mrs. John Wood were recog- 
nized and acknowledged. Edwin 
Booth, when scarcely more than a 
boy, was thought well of, but his 
brilliant future did not seem to be 
by any means assured; and the 
same may be said of Adelina Patti, 
a miss in her teens, wearing her 
hair hanging down her back in two 
long braids as was once a common 
enough school-girl fashion. Brig- 
noli was admired by the ladies on 
account of his good looks and 
magnificent tenor voice, and con- 
demned for his stiff and awkward 
manners. Who was ever so fat 
and, at the same time, so amiable 
as Susiné? Later two beautiful 
girls came on the operatic stage, 
Miss Hinkley and Clara Louise 
Kellogg. How vastly funny William 
Warren could be, at the Museum, 
and then too what a masterly 
comedian he was, when such a part 
was assumed by him. Never was 
there a nobler, a more lovable Sir 
Peter Teazle. Did any other per- 
son ever succeed in making every- 
body laugh as Dan Setchell did? 
Was ever anybody so fairy like as 
Agnes Robertson? Maggie Mitchell 
and Lotta came later, and they too 
were very much admired and en- 
joyed. Burton in “Toodles,” as he 
eyed the sharp point of his cravat 
that stuck up threateningly before 
his eyes or reached out a second 
hand to grasp the candle, held in 
the other, as though there were 
two candles and, on investigation, 
pronouncing it “A sort of a double 
barreled cand’l.” There was good 
George Holland, whose funeral 
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sermon afterwards gave the name 
to the Little Church Around the 
Corner in metropolitan New York. 
The elder Booth had passed away 
before my time. Forrest was so 
much a star that I rather think my 
free admission was held up while 
he appeared. Thalberg.was master 
of the piano. Ole Bull made the 
violin speak and laugh and cry. 
Who that ever listened to him can 
forget the lectures of Artemus 
Ward? There was the one on “The 
Babes in the Wood” in which no 
reference was made to the babes nor 
robins nor woods nor leaves but 
when, at a point having to do with 
Shakespeare or Roman history, the 
lecturer ventured the statement 
that Brutus was killed by Caesar 
and, after a pause, with a semi- 
idiotic smile added the words and 
et tu, some persons who had not 
laughed before would burst into 
uncontrollable mirth, and every- 
body seemed to join in at last, 
whereupon the lecturer seemed to 
be both amazed and injured at the 
exhibition he saw before him. 
There came a time when a hand- 
some, black-haired, black-eyed 
young man gave, at the Howard 
Athenaeum, a better exhibition of 
Richard III than was ever render- 
ed elsewhere or by any other actor, 
and one regrets to know that the 
youth who seemed to fit the part 
so well came afterwards into such 
unenviable notoriety. He was John 
Wilkes Booth, brother of Edwin 
afterwards assassin of the beloved 
President Abraham Lincoln. 

As the names are mentioned, 
scenes and portraits rise to the 
mind’s view with more distinctness 
than those of John Drew or the 
“College Widow,” seen last week 
or last night, and what a pleasure 
these pictures afford: 

“For now when on my couch Tile 
In vacant or in pensive 


They burst upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


n.d 


An interesting folder from the Union, 
Manchester, N. H., compares that pa- 
per’s advertising rates with those of 
twenty-five leading dailies in New Eng- 
land. Comparisons are based on ratings 
taken from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, and show that on open space 
contracts the Union’s rate is thirty- 
seven per cent lower than the average 
rate of the papers cited. It is a new 
argument and a telling one. 
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AGENCY SERVICE 


Versus 


STARKE SERVICE 


There are just as many definitions of service as 
there are agencies trying to give it. 


This agency knows only one—the kind that 
moves the goods, 


Not a plan alone, good, bad or indifferent. Not 
the mere coining of phrases and checking of bills and 
worrying over engravers. All this may be good 
enough in its way and yet worse than wasted, 
through an imperfect knowledge of conditions. 


Starke knows conditions. 


He will not cook you up a plan, start it going, 
and lean back to look on. Any plan may be the 
right thing to-day and the wrong thing to-morrow. 

Revising, changing, improving; a keen study of 
conditions; incessant personal attention, day and 
night; a full staff of trained workers, all with one 
object—your success—are some of the things includ- 
ed under Starke Service. 





To start it working at your problem, write, phone 
or wire Starke. 


THE PAUL E. DERRICK ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York London Paris Cape Town Sydney Buenos Aires 
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STREET-CAR ADVERTISING. 


BARRON G, COLLIER CORRECTS CERTAIN 
FALSE ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THIS 
MEDIUM—THE CAR CARD IS NOT 
MERELY A REMINDER, BUT OFFERS 
OPPORTUNITY FOR AN EXTENDED 
ARGUMENT—SIXTY PER CENT OF 
STREET-CAR ADVERTISING IS LOCAL. 


The largest street-car advertis- 
ing “plant” in the world is con- 
trolled by Barron G. Collier, 114 
Fifth avenue, New York. Mr. 
Collier has been in the street-car 
advertising business since he was 
nineteen years old, when he secur- 
ed the cars of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Springfield, Mo. Before that 
he was publisher of a paper called 
the Daily Hotel World in Mem- 
phis, his native city, became city 
passenger agent for the Illinois 
Central Railroad, went on the road 
as traveling salesman for a vapor 
gas light manufactured in Canton, 
Ohio, selling it to municipalities 
throughout the South, and finally 
took up street-car publicity. He 
is only thirty-three to-day, but he 
controls the advertising in over 
11,000 cars throughout the United 
States, representing nearly a 
quarter million spaces. The list 
of places covered by his service 
looks like a railroad time table. It 
enumerates nearly 350 cities and 
towns in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Utah, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, Texas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Arkansas, Maryland, Del- 
aware, District of Columbia and 
Colorado, with 250 cars in the City 
of Mexico. In the South, from 
Baltimore to San Antonio, Texas, 
he owns the leases, while space in 
the North is either under his sell- 
ing control or ownership. 

A New York agent recently gave 
it as his opinion that “a street-car 
advertisement is like a string tied 
around one’s finger—it serves only 
as a reminder.” Mr. Collier na- 
turally believes otherwise, and in 
his experience with this medium 
has developed points of excellence 


that would not be likely to occur 
to a casual observer. 

“IT even maintain that the aver- 
age person reads street-car adver- 
tising more thoroughly than any 
other medium,” he says. “People 
buy newspapers and magazines to 
read the news or stories, and until 
they have exhausted them are not 
likely to turn to the ads. But the 
average person never exhausts the 
news in a daily paper. A man 
reads on his way downtown, and 
gets there before he has seen 
everything in the paper. But when 
he looks at street-car advertising 
it is because he has nothing else 
to do. He looks at it for all he 
can get in the way of interest or 
amusement. The street-car card 
takes his whole attention at a time 
when he has most leisure to give 
to it, and is seen longer than a 
newspaper ad, magazine ad, bill- 
board or any other medium. 

“But leaving comparisons aside, 
and taking the car card simply on 
its own merits, it will be found a 
strong medium, as well as one that 
is not yet thoroughly understood 
by advertisers who use it. The 
common tendencv to look upon a 
car card as a reminder only— 
something to carry a jingle, or a 
pretty picture, laying emphasis on 
advertising that is printed more 
fully in a newspaper or magazine. 
This view is quite wrong. The 
car card is not only ample to tell 
a complete advertising story of 
some length, but brings the best 
results when it is used for that 
purpose. Furthermore, it is cap- 
able of selling goods unaided. 
Campbell’s Soups were the first 
canned soups to be offered at ten 
cents. About five years ago the 
company began advertising in 
street cars with a $500 contract, 
running three months. Before 
this contract had expired it wanted 
to cancel, but the agent who had 
sold the space would not hear of 
cancellation, and put the copy de- 
tails into the hands of a clever 
writer who prepared the jingles the 
company is using to-day. These 
were successful in selling the pro- 
duct, and at present the company 
is spending $100,000 a year, all 
in street-car space. The outside 
advertising of Campbell’s Soups 
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has never gone further than store 
cards and grocers’ accessories. 
Did the jingles bring about this 
result? No. They simply attract- 
ed attention. On every one of the 
Campbell Soup cards, from the 
beginning, has appeared the phrase 
‘Six plates for ten cents—just add 
hot water and serve.’ That has 
been the selling force. 


knew nothing about the article it 
advertised. It had not a bit of the 
character of a reminder. Yet in 
three months the street-car cards, 
used in certain cities alone, sold 
more of this commodity in pro- 
portion to cost than did the news- 
paper advertising in certain other 
cities. 

“Another proof that street-car 














Mr. BARRON G. COLLIER. 


“Another product, a household 
and toilet article, was advertised 
in the cars with ads of forty and 
fifty words, all set in one face of 
type. The ads were as solid as a 
paragraph in the London Times, 
even the name of the commodity 
being kept down. Unless a reader 
went all through this paragraph he 


cards are most productive when 
they are most serious and com- 
plete in argument is found in the 
retail use of the medium. About 
sixty per cent of the space in the 
cars I control and represent is used 
by local advertisers, only forty 
per cent being general advertising. 
Retailers have long had the ‘re- 
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minder’ idea in car cards, valuing 
them so slightly that in many cases 
no special copy was prepared, or 
even when such copy was written, 
seldom changing. Our endeavor 
has been to induce retailers, par- 
ticularly large stores, to use the 
cards just as they do newspaper 
space—change weekly or oftener, 
and make special offers of goods, 
with prices. When they do this, 
the cars quickly produce direct re- 
sults. In many instances where 
special offers have been confined 
to the cars alone, as a test, they 
have proven wholly as effective as 
newspaper ads or better. 

“Mitchell & Mitchell, a hat firm 
in Chicago, ran a fine picture of 
a Panama hat in the cars of that 
city one summer, and during the 
season sold 250 dozen, though they 
used no other advertising for that 
article. The Washington Shirt 
Co., in the same city, ran an ad- 
vertisement of a free numbered 
key-ring in the street cars only, 
giving it out at their stores only 
to persons who came in and asked 
for it. That, too, was a keyed ad- 
vertisement—or rather a_key- 
ringed advertisement. More than 
6,0c0 were distributed in five 
months. J. L. Hudson, a clothier 
in Cleveland, ran in the cars of 
that city an advertisement offering 
hats at cost at the end of the hat 
season. The ad appeared nowhere 
else, -yet in two days it had to be 
taken out of the cars—the stock 
was gone. An advertiser in Colo- 
rado Springs, selling apples by the 
box, used forty cars in that town 
for an announcement with prices 
and full description. In four days 
he sold 265 boxes of apples, or 
twice as many as he had ever sold 
in the same period before. An 
instance of how the car card ‘cir- 
culates’ comes from a_ southern 
city, where one card in 100 cars 
was put in upside down by mis- 
take. The checker purposely left 
this single card in its inverted po- 
sition for one day, during which 
fully a hundred people must have 
called at the advertiser’s store to 
ask him why he ran his street car 
ads bottom side up. Only a visit 
to the car sheds that night con- 
vinced him that the inquiry had 
been created by a single card. 

“One great advantage the re- 
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tailer has in street-car advertising, 
no matter how small he may be— 
his ad in a street car is as large 
as that of the largest department 
store, and he is never overshadow- 
ed. But he must use the cards as 
the department stores use news- 
paper space—to print store news. 

“In general advertising it is not 
wise to use car cards as reminders 
of something printed elsewhere, 
but as complete ads in themselves. 
jingles and flippant advertising 
are suited to very few commodi- 
ties. On the other hand, very few 
commodities require long, involv- 
ed arguments that cannot be print- 
ed on a car card. This medium 
is ample for most advertising pur- 
poses, and gives as good results 
as any, and better than some, when 
it is used for the complete expla- 
nation of the commodity’s two or 
three strongest talking points. 
Among general commodities might 
be cited foods, which are abund- 
antly represented in the cars. Two 
strong lines of appeal are possible 
in food advertising. One is taste. 
Some foods are advertised wholly 
on their delicious flavor, and with 
a car card it is possible to print 
exact colored representations of 
the food that will make the read- 
er’s mouth water. But the best 
argument for a food, when per- 
missible, is the health argument— 
the idea that it not only tastes 
good, but does one good physically. 
A striking instance of the strength 
of the health arguineni is furnish- 
ed in Grape Nuts, the advertising 
of which talked health, health, 
health, and said -nothing about 
taste all during the late breakfast 
food flurry. To-day many of the 
most widely advertised breakfast 
foods are out of the running, but 
Grape Nuts still goes on. Another 
line of commodities for which 
strong arguments can be made on 
a car card is complexion and 
toilet requisites. To assert that 
such a product is good for the 
complexion would be to use the re- 
minder form of advertising. To 
tell whv it was good, would be to 
use definite. complete argument. 
Medicines, too. lend themselves to 
extended arguments in the car card 
form of publicity. 

“There have been only a few 
great advertising hits in the past ten 
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years, but about half of them have 
been made in the street cars. Yet 
only a very small proportion of all 
the advertising printed appears in 
the cars, so that this medium must 
have merits far greater than many 
others in proportion to the space 
occupied. Street-car advertising 
space is a limited commodity—so 
much so that no commissions are 
paid to agents on street-car ad- 
vertising.- There are probably 
a hundred and fifty advertising 
solicitors for daily newspapers to 
every street car solicitor. If com- 
missions were paid for street-car 
advertising the agencies would 
promote the medium as actively as 
newspapers, magazines and bill- 
boards, with the result that there 
would not be enough street-car 
advertising to go around. As it is, 
in many cities local and general ad- 
vertisers are on the waiting list for 
space. This is especially true of 
the South just now. 

“In cost and circulation of 
street-car advertising there are 
some surprising figures based on 
the work of the census bureau. 
About 32,000 closed street cars are 
operated in the United States, each 
of which is replaced by an open 
car in summer. In 1902 there were 
paid in the whole country 4,774,- 
211,904 cash street-car fares, which 
without transfers—for perhaps sev- 
enty-five per cent of these fares 
represent two rides—gives 401 
passengers per dav to each car, or 
146,365 per car per year. For 
$150,000 it is possible to maintain 
a card in each of these 32,000 cars 
for a whole year. More people 
will see a street-car ad than will 
read it in daily newspapers in the 
same city This seems a radical 
statement, yet it can be borne out 
by statistics. The cash fares paid 
to the street cars of the average 
city per day exceeds the daily cir- 
culation of that city’s newspapers. 
On the elevated lines and in the 
Subway in Manhattan alone were 
carried in one day recently 1,271,- 
000 passengers, which must be 
equal to the combined circulation, 
city and country, of New York’s 
fifteen English daily papers. This 
leaves all the traffic of the surface 
cars over and above. Street car 
travel in the five boroughs of 


Greater New York is increasing at 
the rate of about 75,000,000 pas- 
sengers per year. The daily aver- 
age for 1903 carried by all the 
elevated and surface lines of the 
five boroughs was about 3,000,000. 
This dwarfs the circulation of the 
New York and Brooklyn papers. 
On a basis of 500 passengers per 
day, which is a reasonable estimate 
counting transfers, the 910 street 
cars of Pittsburg and Allegheny 
carry 455,000 people every twenty- 
four hours. The combined daily 
circulation for 1903 of that city’s 
seven English daily papers, accord- 
ing to Rowell’s Directory, was 
400,470 copies. A card in every 
car in Pittsburg and Allegheny, 
for one month, at the standard rate 
of forty cents per card per month, 
would be $364. An inch of ad- 
vertising space in Pittsburg’s sev- 
en papers costs $651. The same 
appropriation, in newspaper space, 
would permit of a two-inch single 
column ad daily. Milwaukee has 
250 cars, which would cost $100 
a month. An inch of space in the 
three evening papers of that city 
costs $1.89, which would be equiv- 
alent to five inches every other 
day if the street-car appropriation 
were translated into newspaper ad- 
vertising. The newspaper circu- 
lation per day would be about 
80.000 and the street-car circula- 
tion 125,000. In addition, the lat- 
ter have the advantage of a larger 
space for telling the advertiser’s 
story, and of using any kind of 
picture to show goods, in any 
number of colors. He can make it 
so attractive, in fact, that people 
will carry the pictures home, as 
they have frequently done. Walter 
Baker & Co. put out a card with a 
fac-simile of their package of cho- 
colate in the cars, a label being 
wrapped around wood to give a 
striking resemblance. Many of 
these were carried off by people 
who thought they were chocolate. 
A street-car card contains an area 
of space eleven by twenty-one 
inches, equal to more than half an 
ordinary newspaper page or nearly 
five magazine pages. 

“While the street car, contrasted 
with other legitimate mediums, 
often shows superiority, it is not 
as a contrast that I should like 
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to present it, but entirely upon its 
own merits. It has high advertis- 
ing value of itself, and is not de- 
pendent upon any other medium 
for help. It is our endeavor to 
bring street cars before advertis- 
ers in this light, and to have them 
use them as an entirely independ- 
ent medium, sufficient in itself to 
give not merely general publicity, 
but the sort of advertising that sells 
goods.” Jas. H. Cotins. 


AERTS 
THE SIX BEST MAIL-ORDER PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


Manayunk STATION, Putra., Pa., 
February 3, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of Feb. 1st a correspondent 
substitutes the Delineator in place of Col- 
dier’s Weekly, in Mr. Hamblin’s list of the 
Six Best Mail-Order Publications. 

While there is hardly any doubt that the 
Delineator is ahead of Collier’s Weekly, | 
think that Comfort has them both “ skinned 
to death,” as a general mail-order publica- 
tion, and I at ter Fe substitute Com- 
Sort in place of Collier's Weekly. 

If there is one better than another on Mr. 
Hamblin’s list I think they follow in this 
order: Woman's Magazine, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Everybody's Magazine, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Comfort and Mc’ lures. 

Yours truly, 
Av. Hustier. 
F. M. Lupton, Publisher, 
(Incorporated.) 
23-25-27 City Hall Place, 
New York, Feb. 1, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Referring to “The Six Best Mail- 
Order Publications” mentioned in your 
issues of January 25th, and February rst, 


the writer would suggest that while 
Everybody's Magazine, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Saturday Evening Post, Mce- 


Clure’s Magazine and Collier's Weekly 
are excellent publications for general 
publicity, but when it comes to getting 
orders by mail, the Woman’s Magazine 
is the only one mentioned by Mr. 
Hamblin which would come under the 
head of a mail-order publication. 

I would submit the following as “The 
Six Best Mail-Order Publications:” 

Woman’s Magazine, The Hearthstone, 
Vickery & Hill’s List, Sawyer’s Trio, 
The People’s Home Journal, Good Lit- 
erature. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas H. Cuitp, Adv. Mgr. 


——~~+o>—_—_—_——-_ 
SHOWING HOW MUCH HE KNOWS 


Established 1888. 
Geo. W. Davis & Co . Jobbers, 

Rocnester. N. Y., Feb. 4, 1905. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We note the item in your recent issue re- 
rding the list of papers compiled by Mr 
~ | purporting to be the best six mail- 
order publications in the country and the 

changes suggested in this list 
As your subscription list will show. we have 
been readers of your publication for years. and 
aside from the benefits which we derive, it is a 
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source of great amusement ‘because of just such 
items as these. There is little question but 
that “the older one grows the more they have 
to learn” in regard to advertising, and particu- 
larly as to the medium, An instance to the 
point, however, is the suggestion that the Dee 
lineator be substituted for Collier’s Weekly. 
ae | a line exclusively for women, we 
used the Delineator for a year; copy was fair 
and position always good, but without any re- 
turns, and we believe because of the prepond- 
erance of large copy (this publication has no 

lace for small copy), whereas twenty-eight 
ines in Collier’s has been an exceptionally 
good proposition. 

Further than this, we are in the Modern 
Priscilla every issue (with a circulation less 
than 150,000), and a rate not to be compared 
with any which you mention, and yet many 
times greater returns per thousand than any of 
the publications bring which you mention in 
your list, 

We do not profess to know anything about 
advertising, but we do claim to know when 
publications deliver the goods. 

We shall expect that you will keep on amus- 
ing us with items of this kind. 

Yours very truly, 

Avery B, Davis. 
—— ++. 


A CONDENSED ARTICLE. 
Grorce Batten ComPANy, 
Advertising Agents, 
38 Park Row, Potter Building, 
New York, Feb. 4, 1905. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We beg leave to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor of the 28th, asking us to write an 
article on the service and function of a mod- 
ern advertising agency. 

In reply, it seems to us that the whole 
service and function of a modern advertising 
7 is to make advertising pay the client 
who entrusts him with his advertising expen- 
diture. Yours very truly, 

Georce Batten Company. 





ee re 
AN INDISPENSABLE ADJUNCT. 
3-7 West 2oth St., 
NEw York, Jan. 30, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have your letter of the 28th, and 
Shall be glad to contribute the article 
which zoe desire for Printers’ INK, 
and will get it into your hands at as 
early a date as possible, 

I note in the opening paragraph of 
your letter that it is your constant en- 
deavor to make Printers’ INK, the 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Ad- 
vertising, of more service to its readers. 
I am sure I do not know of any one 
who could improve on it. As I have 
previously said, I consider Printers’ 
INK an ye geen adjunct to every 
advertising office and to every adver- 
tiser; and I do not see how any one 
who is at all interested in the general 
subject could consider a moment getting 
along without it. 

Yours very truly, 
Frank Presprey. 
———_ +2+. 

Items of Interest, a. monthly store 
paper issued by B. Cooban & Co., 
druggists, 63d street and Normal 
avenue, Chicago, is filled with “boiler 
plate” miscellany, all advertising argu- 
ment being confined to regular display 
announcements, 


























THE STORY OF “RAT BISKIT.” 

John H. Connable, president of the 
Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio, start- 
ed Rat Biskit about two years ago with a 
few hundred dollars. ast month his 
company was reincorporated at $100,000 
and the average daily output has already 
reached 7,000 packages —t at 1§C. 
cach, a good showing in that length of 
time, considering the humble start and 
the peculiar field. That the poison is 
well-known throughout the civilized 
world, being obtainable in localities 
where such well-known articles as Ivory 
Soap and Star Tobacco are practically 
unobtainable is due to Mr. Connable’s 
skill as a rat poison maker and his adver- 
tising ability. 

He had_ iearned' by __ previous 
experience in other undertakings that 
merit is the basic layer in the pyramid 
of success. He didn’t begin until he 
had the best rat poison. Next he chose 
an appropriate and good name, [In in- 
troducing the article to the public’s 
notice he first had several million letter 
slips printed and sent them in small 
quantities to druggists and _ general 
stores throughout the country. These 
were model slips, printed in brilliant 
red (the most conspicuous): ink on can- 
ary colored (the most conspicuous) pa- 
per. colors sure to catch the eye among 
all the stuff of the sort in a shop. The 
reading matter, in plain type, legible at 
a considerable distance, was terse and 
forceful, stating that Rat Biskits surely 
kill, every time, are not dangerous for 
nandling, are ready for use, requiring 
no mixing, causing no soiling of dishes, 
etc., are in convenient form, so at- 
tractive in scent and appearance as to 
attract rats even in the neighborhood of 
choicest grain and other food, and, best 
of all, so constituted that rats having 
eaten them die away from the house 
seeking water. 

The wholesale druggist before he 
takes up an article must be sure of its 
merit and that there is a demand. While 
Mr. Connable was by advertising creat- 
ing a demand he was, in the most prac- 
tical way, convincing the wholesalers of 
the biskit’s merits. e killed two birds 
with one stone by sending free samples 
of the poison to the wholesaler for a 
ersonal test and securing thereby a 
Gearty endorsement and weighty testi- 
monial for use on others. Assured of 
the article’s merit and satisfied of a 
demand the wholesalers began to stock 


up. 

"Lithegraphed cartoons and easels, dis- 
playing the rodent eating its latest and 
worst enemy were sent to those ‘already 
handling it and convincing circulars, 
letter slips, testimonials, etc., all well 
illustrated, were sent to wholesalers and 
retailers. Advertisements were inserted 
in enough of the leading magazines to 
Teach 20,000,000 readers monthly, and 
this has been kept up. " 

The biscuits at the inception of the 
ibusiness were baked as our grand- 
mothers baked. Now they are turned 
out in large numbers from rotary bakers 
and the plant is equipped throughout 
with the latest patented machinery for 
wrapping, etc. 

he firm’s latest attention-compeller 
is a life-like, life-size _— mache rat 
eating a Rat Biskit.—Eugene St, John, 
in Business World, New York, 
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To the ad student, 


To illustrate: The breakfast was ready but 
the hope of the family was not; the sister, 
home from boarding school, called from the 
foot of the stairs: ‘‘ Willie! the Orient is 
ablaze and our morning reflection awaits your 
presence.” No reply being heard, the mother 
takes her place and calls out: ‘‘William! You 
lazy dogskins, get up this moment and come to 
breakfast.” And still there was no answer, 
whereupon the old man stepped to the stairs 
and merely said : “‘ Bill”? ‘‘ Coming, Sir!” 
was the instant response and in three minutes 
a united family sat at the table. 


BBL 

There are different ways of express- 
ing things. There are paragraphs that 
refuse to get themselves etched on 
anybody’s brain and there are sen- 
tences that no one can either avoid or 
forget. Advertisers seek to steer clear 
of such paragraphs and to them such 
sentences are diamonds and rubies. 

To pay $500 for a magazine page 
and then fill it with words that few will 
read and fewer be influenced by is 
what the advertiser of to-day strives 
to avoid; and it is my business to help 
him; and, as one mind cannot deal with 
numerous subjects without time for de- 
voting intelligent thought to each, I 
need other minds to help me; and some- 
times these are as hard to find as 
snakes are when snake bites are most 
desirable, because the remedy for them 
is close at hand and ready for immedi- 
ate application. 

I want a young man who has tried 
to make a study of advertising and has 
developed some advertising sense. I 
will pay him wages and he'll get the 
money every Saturday. If he turns out 
good stuff he’ll get more money, but 
he’ll get the moderate stipend promised 
in the beginning even if he does not 
prove to be a genius, 

An excellent way to show what there 
is in him is to take an advertisement 
that he sees to-day—almost any—and 
send it to me with a substitute, of his 
own preparing, that he thinks more 
effective. 

I could afford to pay the right man 
$200 or $300 a week, but for a boy or 
youth, who believes he has it in him, it 
is probable that $20 or $30 a week, 
while I am taking his measure, would 
be more likely to lead to a permanent 
connection, 

Send me a sample of what you can 
do and write a letter telling just as 
much about yourself as you are willing 
to have known. Address 


CONVERSE D. MARSH, 
Of the Bates Advertising Company, 
New York 


182 William St. 
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AN AGENCY THAT ALSO 
SELLS GOODS. 


Three years ago the advertising 
business conducted by Charles 
Austin Bates got into financial dif- 
ficulties, and a re-organization fol- 
lowed. The Bates agency had 
come to be known in advertising 
circles as a nebular sort of con- 
cern. Everybody conceded the 
ability of Mr. Bates to write effec- 
tive advertising copy, and some 
thought he did this better than 
any other man alive. But nobody 
conceded him any merit as an 
executive business man. This is 
pretty plain speaking, and yet, 
after all, only putting into print 
what everybody seems to know. 

When the Bates business was 
re-organized—this time to stay—it 
was financed by Converse D. 
Marsh who later, in addition to 
the treasurership, became the exec- 
utive head. He had some interest- 
ing views of what an advertising 
agency should be, and since his 
identification with the business the 
Bates Advertising Company has 
become a compact organization of 
considerable effectiveness. Last 
August Mr. Marsh took complete 
charge of the business and now 
Mr. Bates devotes himself entirely 
to copy, Mr. Marsh manages, and 
it is no longer “to laugh.” 

Converse D. Marsh is essentially 
a business man. Early in his ca- 
reer he was associated with an ad- 
vertising agency in Indianapolis, 
but reformed and went into the 
electrical business. He was with 
Thomas A. Edison in his phono- 
graph days, then took up the man- 
ufacture of incandescent lamps, and 
after amassing something more 
than a comfortable competence 
sold out his interests. In connec- 
tion with the latter business he had 
employed advertising, and become 
acquainted with Charles Austin 
Bates as a writer of his advertising 
copy. He admired his genius in 
this direction. and after an inves- 
tigation of his business, bought 
an interest therein, with the pur- 
pose of re-organizing its affairs 
along lines that his own career as 
a manufacturer had shown him to 
be essential. 

“There was a distinct gap be- 





tween the manufacturer and the 
advertising agent,” says Mr. 
Marsh. “When manufacturers be- 
lieved in advertising they seldom 
saw its close connection with the 
sales department, and the agent, 
for his part, usually knew too little 
of actually selling goods to make 
this connection. Advertising agents 
seldom come from the ranks of a 
manufacturer’s selling force, but 
graduate from newspaper offices. 
They are not salesmen, and not 
always good business men. The 
work of an advertising agency on 
old lines is centered on two things 
—getting new business and the 
preparation of copy. Seventy-five 
per cent of the agent’s activity is 
devoted to getting new appropria- 
tions—not to selling goods for his 
client. The advertising agency 
had been too much of a profession- 
al business, and not enough a prac- 
tical business, to do a manufac- 
turer real good. That was my 
opinion when I came into the Bates 
Advertising Company, and my pur- 
pose was to fill this gap, making 
the agency a part of the selling or- 
ganization of its clients. No man- 
ufacturer ever had enough effec- 
tive salesmen. An agency that 
could sell goods for a manufactur- 
er would not only do what no ad- 
vertising agency had ever done 
before, to my knowledge, but 
would eventually build up a busi- 
ness bigger than any agency had 
ever had. I may remark, in paren- 
thesis, that my own success as a 
manufacturer has always been that 
of a salesman—by disposing of the 
goods that I manufactured. 

“Well, after studying the propo- 
sition and assigning Mr. Bates to 
the copy end of this business, we 
got into the field for clients—man- 
ufacturers who had never adver- 
tised before being the material that 
gave most promise. The story of 
one of our first new clients, a large 
electrical company, will give the 
best indication of our methods. 
The proposition of this company is 
that of retailing electricity in the 
form of incandescent and arc 
lights, electric signs, power, etc. 
It had advertised superficially, but 
never effectively. On my own rep- 
utation, aS a practical electrical 
man, an appropriation of $20,000 
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was made for the purpose of build- 
ing business in its own city. The 
first step was a personal investiga- 
tion of the company, sales force 
and advertising * department. I 
went to this city, got acquainted 
with the salesmen and_ studied 
the selling proposition. At first 


the new advertising methods 
seemed to the salesmen to be 
an effort to supplant them, 


but when week after week they 
found my interest in them un- 
flagging and the entire force of the 
new advertising methods designed 
to strengthen, not supplant them, 
they gave not ordinary, but en- 
thusiastic support, that helped 
them, as well as me. I showed this 
large force of business-getters, 
that the advertising campaign was 
designed, in this special case, to 
search out the nossible customers, 
and arrange interviews for the 
salesmen, so as not to waste their 
time in simply searching out 
prospects. 

“The selling force soon found 
that the advertising was designed 
to arrange interviews for them— 
that they might talk to people al- 
ready favorably disposed. I knew 
through many years of experience 
how worrying it was for a sales- 
man to run against “no” all day, 
and that an interested auditor al- 
ways warmed up a salesman to 
put forth his best efforts. 

“My general experience in sell- 
ing, enabled me to suggest and re- 
arrange, to an extent, the functions 
of several members of the selling 
force to fit the new conditions 
created by the advertising. 

“The advertising manager found 
that his work was augmented 
rather than diminished. There was 
a mass of correspondence to be 
classified and handled, and many 
new problems arose daily by reason 
of the activity and uniqueness of 
the campaign. 

“The General Superintendent of 
the Company, a man of intense 
nervous energy, became much in- 
terested, and week after week we 
went over the whole campaign to- 
gether. We could keep a mutual 
finger closely on the results, be- 
cause the advertising was designed 
to bring answers, and we did not 
depend upon general publicity. We 
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found we had to make specialists 
out of some of the salesmen to 
meet the unusual conditions. 

“The company’s promotive work 
for the advertising campaign was 
divided into departments—one was 
planned to get new incandescent 
lamp patrons, another to secure arc 
light customers, and a third was 
leveled at new electric sign busi- 
ness, and still another secured new 
motor customers, and so forth. 

“One curious feature of the 
campaign was that very frequently 
a ‘prospect? who was circularized 
for one department, gave his busi- 
ness to another department. Fre- 
quently when we solicited a man to 
install arc lights, he put in a motor 
or an electric sign, and the re-, 
verse was also the case. 

“A year’s advertising was plan- 
ned ahead. The first point was to 
educate the people of that city in 
what the company had to sell, and 
the second to induce individuals to 
send an inquiry making an appoint- 
ment. This would put the ‘pros- 
pect’ in the hands of the salesmen, 
who were efficient, and could be 
depended upon to close the deal. 

“Magazines were out of the 
question for such a local proposi- 
tion. and newspapers scattered too 
widely. Circularizing was the only 
medium for our plan. A list of 
names were made up from various 
sources, but the best results were 
from a careful canvass made by 
the salesmen. 

Then a campaign of folders, 
booklets, mailing cards and letters 
was prepared, embracing from six- 
teen to thirty pieces for each di- 
vision, according to the work to be 
accomplished, to cover an entire 
vear. Each of these pieces was 
designed by either Mr. Bates or 
mvself expressly to arrest and in- 
terest the man who receives a 
large mail and throws away the 
advertising matter. Some were 
novel in form, some were humor- 
ous in their appeal. many were de- 
signed with the express purpose of 
creating curiosity at first sight so 
far as exterior was concerned. But 
all contained good hard advertis- 
ing arguments—selling arguments 
—for electricity in some form. The 
object was to approach the reader 
tactfully, pleasantly and conserva- 
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tively, never to vex or annoy him, 
but yet to persistently hold up to 
him what the company had to sell. 
Literature designed along these 
lines, provided it has the right ar- 
gumentative force, can be depended 
upon to bring a man to do any- 
thing it is to his interest to do 
when it is persisted in for a whole 
year. 

“We got a lot of replies the very 
first crack out of the box. These 
represented all the people who 
were ready for lights or signs— 
people who had convinced them- 
selves and needed only a visit from 
the salesmen. Then there was a 
nronounced drop in inquiries, and 
from that time forth every reply 
received came from a man whom 
the literature had convinced. 
Every inquiry meant endless pa- 
tience, dogged persistence and 
good hard work. 

“But by the end of the year, in 
one department alone, on an ex- 
penditure of $8,000, we had se- 
cured for this company 1,152 new 
customers for 18,110 incandescent 
lamps, had doubled the number of 
electric signs in use in that city, 
and had placed 295 new arc lamps. 
Besides this, electric motors equiv- 
alent to 342 horse power had been 
installed. The entire addition of 
new business was equal to 26,197 
incandescent lamps in this one de- 
partment alone. The second year’s 
appropriation was $35,000. In one 
year and three months we have 
quadrupled the number of electric 
signs in that city. This, it must 
be remembered, is a tabulation of 
results in a city where the com- 
pany had been working actively, 
by its own methods, for ten years. 
Advertising didn’t do it, nor sales- 
manship. But the two together, 
adjusted in the right way, and all 
subordinated to the selling end, 
filled the gap and brought the re- 
sults. 

“The manufacturer has hardly 
been touched by advertising yet. 
He concedes its value as a big 
theory, and even spends money for 
space. But thus far the advertis- 
ing agency has failed to fill the gap 
between the printed ad and the 
live salesman, and until that gap 
is filled by some one who has busi- 
ness rather than advertising experi- 


ence, advertising will never do the 
manufacturer the maximum 
amount of good. Some time ago 
the head of a western twenty mil- 
lion dollar manufacturing company 
came to New York. I had inter- 
ested him in my new business 
through correspondence—he knew 
me as an electrical man, but didn’t 
quite understand me as the man- 
ager of an advertising agency. It 
was agreed that we should meet at 
an uptown hotel and talk over 
some advertising for his company. 
He thought that I meant to pro- 
pose something like a booklet, per- 
haps, to cost about $500. When I 
went into the hotel dining-room he 
was eating lunch. 

“Well, Marsh, how much do 
you want?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Thirty-eight thousand dollars 
the first year,’ I replied. 

“His knife and fork dropped 
with a clatter. He had _ been 
thinking in hundreds, and the reply 
took him off his guard. 

“You'll never get it from me,’ 
he said emphatically, ‘to waste in a 
lot of fool advertising—not on 
your life!’ 

“But we did get it, and when 
that appropriation was spent in ad- 
vertising plus salesmanship it pro- 
duced results that led to a second 
year’s appropriation of half as 
much again. 

“Our accounts are by no means 
confined to one line of work, but 
they are nearly all manufacturers’ 
accounts. We proceed on the be- 
lief that no advertising agent has 
a right to ask for an appropriation 
from a manufacturer unless he 
himself has made good in selling 
goods, and can amplify that manu- 
facturer’s selling machinery, for 
that’s what advertising ought to 
do. We are broad-minded as to 
mediums, using anything that will 
accomplish a definite purpose. at 
low expenditure per dollar of re- 
turns—and that’s the only way we 
think returns should be considered. 
But all the advertising conducted 
by this agency must fill the gap 
thet was never filled by the old- 
style advertising agent.” 

——_+oe____ 

THree of the tasteful pamphlets of 

the American Blower Company, Detroit, 


describe horizontal and vertical engines 
of various types. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


I asK a favor. 


Have you noticed what a very high grade of 
newspapers they are that insert occasional ad- 
vertisements in PRINTERS’ INK! 


Have you noticed that such advertisements 
rarely, if ever, appear more than once? 





Have you thought that a quarter-page adver- 
tisement inserted once in PRINTERS’ INK costs 
only ten dollars, and is placed before the eyes of 
fifteen thousand people, every one of whom is 
interested in advertising matters? 


Do you know that an advertisement inserted 
only once in PRINTERS’ INK is taken at as low a 
rate as it would be if it were to stand without 
change for a year!—that one insertion of a 
quarter-page advertisement costs no more than 
$10, and fifty-two insertions of the same adver- 
tisement costs no less than $5201 

Do you know that for ten dollars you could 
not send an announcement on a postal card to 
even one-fifteenth of the number of persons in- 
terested in advertising that read PRINTERS’ INK 
every week ! 





Would it not be a good plan to put an adver- 
tisement in PRINTERS’ INK the next time you have 
some announcement to make that is worth 
printing and distributing? 





Why would it not be a good plan to even print 
your rate card in the columns of PRINTERS’ INK 
about once a year or whenever you are making 
any changes in it? 

Your paper may not be an important one. If 
you do not think it is, nobody else is likely to 
suspect it of being such. 


If you really do think your paper of first-class 
importance, and should take some pains to let it 
be known, you will eventually convince some 
others that you are right, and while you are 
working ‘o this end you cannot help striving, all 
the time, to make your paper of more conse- 
quence than it is at present. 








If you advertise the good points of your paper 
now and then in PRINTERS’ INK, you will, before 
very long, notice that more people know about 
it and more people think better of it than 
formerly. a 


There are 200 lines in a PRINTERS’ INK page, 
and the price charged for advertising is 20 cents 
aline A page therefore costs $40 for one inser- 
tion, or $2,080 for a year; but if less space will 
answer the purpose. the rate is reduced in pro- 
portion. If 2 lines is all that is required, it 
can be had for 40 cents instead of $40, or for 
$20.80 for a year instead of $2,080. But why 
think of a yearly contract when nothing is 
gained thereby ! It is better to put in the ad as 
wanted—whether for ouce, or once a month, or 
every issite till forbid- and then if it pays, push 
it, increase it; and if it does not pay, stop it. 


Task you to give the thought of occasionally 
advertising in PRINTERS’ INK a careful considera- 
tion. 


Address a]) correspondence to 
CHAS. J. ZINGG. Manager, 
No. 19 Spruce St., New York. 





.- THE... 


Greatest of All 


Advertising printed in The 
Chicago Record-Herald in 
January, 1905, compared 
with January, 19¢4. 
DISPLAY: 
Gain, - - 134 Columns. 


A greater gain than any 
other Chicago morning 


paper. 
CLASSIFIED: 
Gain, - - 317 Columns. 


Also a greater gain than 
any other Chicago morning 
paper. 


TOTAL: 
Gain, - - 451 Columns, 


The greatest gain of all the 
Chicago morning news- 
papers. 














THE 


Toronto Star 
AHEAD 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
1903 1904 
CoLs. INCREASE 
The Star....... 12,474..14,588..17 p. c. 
Second Paper... .0,228....11,725.....14 p.o, 
Third Paper....11,154....11,557...... 
Fourth Paper...11,871....11,019...... 8p.c. 
Fifth Paper..... 10,908. .... OD. oscee 9p.c 
Sixth Paper.....10,085..... 9,786...... 3 p.c. 
The Star led all City papers in volume 
of advertising, as shown above. The 
Advertising earnings for the year also 
show an increase of 37 p.c. 
The Star is First Choice 
with ail General Advertisers. 


Sworn Net Circulation, December, 


‘Il foreign advertising should be sent 
irect to 


THE STAR, TORONTO. 























OUR POST OFFICE. 
Witiiam H. Lanpvoicrt, 
Counselor at Law. 

53 Kellogg Building. 
Wasuincron. D. C., Jan. 31, 1905. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Considerable apprehension exists 
among the publishers of the country at 
mail-order papers, because of the prob- 
able action of the Postoffice Department 
since the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the second 
class mail cases last February. 

That there is good reason for alarm 
seems apparent when it is remembered 
that the present Third Assistant Post- 
master General is as daring a reformer 
as ever came down the pike, and 
furthermore because the Supreme Court’s 
dccisions seem to give him, what he has 
long desired, the uncontrolled power to 
do as he pleases, so far as the regula- 
tion of the second class of mail matter 
is concerned. Indeed as matters now 
stand Mr. Madden’s ipse dixit can make 
or unmake a publication of the second 
class of mail matter, 


Mr. Madden is an honest man and 
thoroughly sincere in what he does. 
True, he has been soundly abused 


throughout the length and breadth of 
the land for his ‘“‘reform of the abuses 
of the second class of mail matter;” 
but nine-tenths of the abuse went in the 
wrong direction; that is to say, it was 
not directed against his unusual and in 
many instances unreasonable construc- 
tion of the law, or his regulations which 
interpolate into the law many require- 
ments never intended by the law-makers; 
but against his personal honesty and in- 
tegrity, which, to those who know him, 
are absolutely beyond reproach. 

Mr. Madden is a zealous, earnest and 
able official in his way, even though at 
times he may be a very arbitrary one. 
The danger and the difficulty in his case 
arises from the fact that although he is 
not a lawyer, he is empowered to con- 
strue and administer the law; and al- 
though he is not a publisher, he has the 
power to deal with conditions affecting 
the very life of the publishing business, 


Not being a lawyer, he is not familiar 
with the fundamental principles which 


govern legal construction; and not being 
a publisher he is not sufficiently versed 
in the conditions and technique, so to 
speak, of the publishing business to 
enable him to be perfectly fair and 
reasonable with publishers, although I 
believe he means to be. 

He might be likened to a doctor who 
is trying to cure a disease of which he 
knows nothing with a remedy that is 
entirely unfamiliar to him. He means 
well, but Heaven help the patient. 

Perhaps one of the most vexatious 
things with which a publisher has to 
deal in his endeavors to secure his 
“second class mail rights,” not priv- 
ileges, is that mysterious, unknowable, 
unascertainable, oscillatory body of un- 
written regulations which serve so fre- 
quently to put his publication oyt of the 
seco class of mail matter when _the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General finds 
the written law and regulations inad- 
equate for the purpose. i 

I have in mind one of these unwritten 
Tcquirements which determines what “a 
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is. 
familiar with the publishing business, 
or whose knowledge of the meaning of 
words is confined to the standard dic- 


publisher” Ordinarily any man 


tionaries, legal and otherwise, would 
unhesitatingly say that a man who re- 
ceives and owns the subscriptions to a 
publication, who controls its issue or 
dicontinuance, who gives his name to 
the world as its publisher, and who is 
answerable to the courts and before the 
world for what appears in its pages, re- 
gardless of how he secures the contents 
thereof, or who prints them, is actuall 
and in fact the “real, known publisher” 
of the publication. Yet in a_ recent 
case involving the right to use “‘ready- 
print matter” or “syndicate service” the 
very Opposite was held by Mr. Madden 
after long consultation and profound 
consideration, with the aid and _ assist- 
ance of the ‘“Department’s legal ad- 
viser.”” 

The pub‘ication was subsequently ad- 
mitted to the second class of mail matter 
after the same publisher had agreed to 
an arrangement which provided that he 
would not avail himself of the right to 
“free county circulation,” which is given 
in the Act of March 3, 1879. 

If the man who owned and published 
the publication was not the “publisher” 
in the first instance, how did he come to 
be the “publisher” by waiving free 
county circulation? 

Certain large and influential dailies, 
which publish Sunday editions, have 
long been using as an alleged supple- 
ment what is known as a “magazine 
section.” This ‘‘magazine section” is a 
complete, independent publication in 
itself, and is published by an intelligent 
and reputable company for general cir- 
culation as the ‘“‘magazine section” of 
any big Sunday newspaper which de- 
sires to use it. It has no subscribers 
at all within the meaning of the word 
“subscriber” as unfolded to us by the 
Department, yet it passes in the mails 
at the cent-a-pound rate of postage as a 
“section” or supplement of papers which 
have. I am told that it is actually given 
away to the publishers who use it, in 
order to secure circulation for the ad- 
vertisements which it contains. 

If the “Bledsoe County Blade’ were 
to adopt not the same but a similar 
“section” or ‘“‘supplement’”? and apply 
for admission to the second class of 
mail matter, it is doubtful if it would 
be_ successful. 

These illustrations serve in a measure 
to show the discriminating intelligence 
displayed in administering the laws 
governing the second class of mail mat- 
ter under present auspices; and bear in 
mind there is no appeal from the de- 
cision of the master mind which decides 
your case. 

Even though Solomon himself were 
the administrator, the right of appeal 
from his decision, to protect the injured 
from the natural mistakes to which hu- 
manity is prone, ought to be safe- 
guarded in this land of the free; and 
publishers who carefully consider their 
own interests wil ultimately find the 
desirability of Congressional action pro- 
viding for such an appeal. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions makes 
the Department the judge of all ques- 
tions of fact, or of mixed fact and 
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law, and intimates that an interference 
with a decision of the Dcpartment is 
permissible only when there is a mani- 
fest error of law. 

The questions as to whether a pub- 
lication is “designed primarily for ad- 
vertising purposes, or for free circula- 
tion, or for circulation at a nominal 
rate,” or whether its subscribers con- 
stitute the “legitimate list’? required by 
the Act of March 3, 1879, are all ques- 
tions, apparently, upon which the de- 
partment’s decision is final. 

hould it ever happen that a Third 
Assistant Postmaster General is com- 
missioned who is honestly or provincial- 
ly ignorant, or has any grudges to 
settle with publishers, or has ‘‘an itching 
palm,” or who is naturally erratic in 
judgment, the evil within his power can 
be better imagined than described. 

If there be among the publishers of 
the country a majority who, disliking 
to increase expenses, naturally wish to 
truckle by bending “the pregnant hinges 
of the knee” in the hope that “thrift 
may follow fawning,’ let me say to 
them that the favor of to-day may be 
followed by the frown of to-morrow 
should conditions change ‘‘at court.” 

It is far wiser to bend every effort to 
secure, not a radical change in existing 
law, for that seems impossible, but 

(1) A written code of laws and regu- 
lations ample and sufficient to protect 
the postal revenucs and at the same 
time to serve as a reliable guide for the 
preparation of publications that are ad- 
missible to the second class of mail 
matter; 

(2) The uniform application of the 
law in all cases to prevent discrimina- 
tion in favor of the rich and powerful, 
or against the poor and impotent pub- 
lisher of the lesser lights of journalism; 


and 

(3) A right of appeal from the judg- 
ment of a singe man, who may not, 
however well-intentioned, be competent 
to judge their publications justly, to a 
tribunal of men who are learned in the 
law and know something of the subject 
matter with which they are called upon 
to deal. 

These may seem to be radical recom- 
mendations, but I conceive them to be 
in the line of right action, for the 
law should never be permitted to be- 
come an instrument for the advancement 
of personal ambition by oppressing those 
for whose benefit it is framed. 

W. H. Lanpvorer. 





KEEPING HIS NAME BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC. 

One of the uptown blocks off Fifth 
avenue is almost monopolized by the 
publishers of popular music who have 
gathered there, and all day there is a 
mighty din of voices, hardened by travel 
on the road, and the pounding of p:anos, 
There is rivalry of another kind be- 
tween these firms, and their efforts to at- 
tract more attention than their competi- 
tors lead to some strange results. One of 
these is to be noticed on the facade of 
a building occupied by one of the firms. 
The name of the composer who owns 
the company annears thirty-seven times 
on the front of a_ three-story twenty 
foot house.—New York Sun, 
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PUT SOME OF THE ENERGY INTO 
WHAT COMES AFTER THE 
ADVERTISING. 

_ Do not spend so much effort in telling 
in your advertising what you are “go- 
ing to do,” that you will have none 
left for the performance of your 
promises. It is a very easy matter to 
create a good impression, because that 
depends merely upon words, but unless 
you live up to the good impression creat- 
ed by your advertising it will not prove 

very profitable. 

_ There are a great many advertisements 
in the papers that impress you with the 
idea that the advertiser will fall all 
over himself in his efforts to please 
you, but when you write for informa- 
tion your letter is delayed several days 
longer than it ought to be, or when 
you call you are turned over to the 
mercy of the rude and impatient clerks. 
Advertising cannot do everything. The 
System in back of it must be equally 
good, or it loses its effectiveness.— 
Advertising, Chicago, 

SRI 


CANADA’S 
Largest Daily is the 
-eMONTREAL.. 


La Presse 


Covers the Province of Quebec and 
Montreal City, which are 


80 Per Cent. FRENCH, 


according to census, 

















Daily yearly sworn average, 


12" 85,440 


On Saturdays over 


("100,000 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN CANADA 
WITHOUT EXCEPTION. 











‘Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and 
items of special interest to German- 
Americans, which accounts for the im- 
mense popularity of the paper in the 
German settlements everywhere, 

















20 
CHANGES IN PHILADELPHIA FIRMS. 


The year 1905 will see many changes 
in the personelle of a number of well- 
known business houses in Philadelphia. 
New names appear in old firms, many 
old names disappear, and some firms, 
new and olg vanish altogether. 


* * * 


Arthur E. Newbold enters as a partner 
in the banking firms of Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia; . P. Morgan & Co., of 
New York, and Morgan, Harjes & Co., 
of Paris. He retires from the firm of 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co. 


* * * 


Clement B. Newbold also retires from 
the above firm on January rst, intending 
to go out of active business. W. H. 
Newbold’s Son & Co., without change 
of name, will continue with the three 
remaining partners—W. H. Newbold, 
John S. Newbold and John W. Geary. 

* * * 


Organization of the Powers-Weight- 
man Rosengarten Company, to take over 
the management of Powers & Weightman 
and Rosengarten & Sons, Ltd., is the 
most important change taking effect Jan- 
uary 1st. Harry B. Rosengarten will 
be the active managing head of the big 
chemical combination. 

* * * 


Charles H. Bean & Co., will remove 
their offices from 3rd & Chestnut streets 
to the Bullitt Building, where they wi! 
occupy the offices formerly used by 
George A Huhn & Sons. Mills & Co. 
remove from 123 South 4th street to 
the corner basement office in the Wood 
Building. 

* * 
_ Frederick A. Thibault who has been 
in ill health for some time retires from 


the banking and brokerage firm of 
Thibault, Penington & Colket. This is 
reorganized as Penington, Colket & 


Co., the firm members being Albin G. 
Penington and Tristman C. Colket, 
* 


* * 
N. W. Halsey’ & Co., of New York 
- have bought out the business of Cyrus 
Peirce & Co. a bond and banking con- 
cern with offices in the Real Estate 
Buildine. S. as Sinkler, Howard 
Butcher Jr., and H. B. McIntyre have 
withdrawn from the firm; Cyrus Peirce 
leaves Philadelphia to open and manage 
a branch house in San Francisco for N. 
W. Halsey & Co. His son, Frederick 
Peirce comes from Pittsburg to become 
manager of tle reorganized local house, 

* * 7 


George A. Huhn, Jr., withdraws from 
the firm of George A. Huhn & Sons, of 
which he has been a member since 1807, 
to become head of Huhn, Edey & Co., 
a new stock exchange firm, which will 
be located after January rst in 37 Wall 
street, New_York City. The other part- 
ners are Frederick Edey of H. B. 
Hollins & Co., and W. J. Wadsworth. 

he new firm will nandte the New York 
business of George A. Huhn & Sons. 
The remaining partners are George A. 
Huhn, C. Parkham Huhn and W. T. 
Huhn. Their downtown office will he 
removed from the Mariner & Merchant 
Building to 123 South 4th street. 
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The old firm of Irwin, McBride & 
Co., importers of tea at ig South Front 
street has changed to A. P. Irwin & 
Co. by withdrawal of J. W. McBride, 
A. P. Irwin and rwin composé 
the reorganized firm, 


Under the name of Payne & Bair, 
James A. Payne has formed a partner- 
ship with Edward W. Bair to conduct 
insurance business at 414 Walnut street. 
They will represent the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co., in Philadelphia and the 
four surrounding counties. 

* * _ 


William F, Read & Sons Co, with 
offices at 209-211 Chestnut Street will 
take up on January 1st a business estab- 
lished in 1858 by William F. Read, im- 
orter and manufacturer of dress goods. 
Mr, Read forms the new company with 
his two sons, Franklin C. Read and 
William F. Read, Jr. 

* * * 


Richardson Brothers, flour and grain 
brokers at 438 Bourse Buildin ave 
William Richard- 


dissolved er. E 
son will continue the grain business in 
the same office. George Richardson will 
do flour business at 528 Bourse Build- 
ing. Both are members of the Com- 
mercial Exchange. F 

Philadelphia offices of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company will be removed about 
January 15th to the fifteenth floor of 
the Pennsylvania Building. ‘ 
Kennedy will continue as sales agent. 
Robert Appleby comes to the company 
scrvice from the Solid Steel Casting 
Co., of Chester. 

* * * 

L. A. Hickley who for four years has 
been Philadelphia manager of the Davis 
Coal & Coke Company and J. E. Davis, 
heretofore general manager of sales at 
New York have organized the Blaine 
Coal Co. As Secretary and Treasurer 
Mr. Hickley is the Philadelphia manager 
with offices in the Land Title Building. 
Mr. Davis, as president, will be in New 

ork. i g 3 

Rhodes, Sinkler & Butcher will be a 
new Stock Exchange firm, with offices at 
432 Sansom street. The members are 
Tames M. Rhodes, Jr., S. Deas Sinkler, 

oward Butcher, Jr., and Isaac V 
Anderson. To enter the new firm as its 
Stock Exchange member J. M. Rhodes, 
Tr., retires from C. & H. Borie, where 
he has been a partner for a couple of 
years, 

* * * 

F. M. Rumsey, Jr., has been _appoint- 
to succeed Mr. Hickley as Philadelphia 
manager of the Davis Coal & Coke Com- 
pany in its present offices. Gould in- 
terests have controlled this company 
since they bought the West Virginia 
Central. Joun H. Stnserc. 

ne | 

Wine advertisers will find a good 
deal of lore and information about port, 
sherry and Madeira in three brochures 
from Charles Bellows, £2 New street, 
New York. These booklets are made 
up articles on the subject contributed 
to the New York Evening Post and 
Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, 
New York. 
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The Difference. 


Nearly if not all of the so-called newspaper 
manuals, hand books, blue books or guides are 
published primarily to please those who are likely 
to be called upon to advertise in these books. 
They give no definition of what is meant by cir- 
culation that does not disappear when the figures 
are copied into tables that purport to exhibit the 
comparative issues of the papers thus brought 
together. These books are not sold ; they are like 
many other advertising schemes of graft, wherein 
every advertiser gets a copy of the publication and 
that constitutes pretty much the whole edition. 








Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is 
published for the service of the American adver- 
tisers—the men who consult the book as the 
standard of its kind, who pay cash for it, and 
to whom the information it conveys means some- 


thing. 





The first named category solicits any sort of 
publisher’s advertising on any terms. Rowell’s 
doesn’t want any except advertisements of first- 
class publications, to be paid for in cash only; that’s 
the difference—the difference between a group of 
pretenders and ¢he Directory. 





The 1904 edition of Rowell’s American 7 gu the Directory is now out of print,and the 
iséue for 196 will not be ready for aes until the latter pest rt of Ro. @ EJ subscription 
of the book is Ten Doliars net cash ‘ersons desiring to ion and 
to send check with order rod ms have a discount of sen pet cee we ota trom above 
making the net price Nine Dollars, and to these un aneanes paid wihers, 0 copy ot 
lot received from the bindery shall be carriage paid, 
send 0 lerandcheckto CHARLES < ae Nea, Manager, Pi Primers’ Publishing Co.. 
Spruce 8t: ork City. 
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(A Roll of Honor 


(SECOND YEAR.) 


No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 














Advertisements under this caption are lish who, accord. 
ing to the 194 issue of the American Newspaper oe have “submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a duly signed and yg 4 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1904 

Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state 
ment being available for use in the 1905 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (>). 





ublishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 
or. 


These are generally regarded the 
to know what he pays his hard cash 


{2 Announcements under this classification, if entitled as above. cost 20 cents per 
line under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full year, 10 per cent discount if paid wholly in 
advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly corrections to date showing increase of circulation 











can be made, provided ie paren sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 
dated, covering the additional period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 
paper Directory. 
ALA * New Haven, Palladium, daily. Average for 
_—— 1904 7.857 E. Katz, Special gent N. Y. . 
ese. iia: a, 2 «& Kats. LNY. New Haven, Union. Av. 194. 16,076. E. 
"0, . a ° : . o 4 
een eee er és wi Katz, Special Agent. N. ¥. . 
ARIZONA. New London. Day, ev’g. Arer. 1904, &, os. 
Phoenix. Republican. Daily arerage for 1604 sy over '03. 242, E. Katz, Spec. A 
6,889. Chus. T. Logan Special Agency,.N.Y¥. | Avt. ete ath 
Norwalk, Evening Hour. Daily average year 
ARKANSAS. ending June 1. 1904, 8,188 (3). 
Little Reck, Arkansas Methodist. ot Pty yp Bulletin, paw. Average for 1903, 
& Millar, pubs. Actual tual average 1903. 10,0¢ 4,988; for 1904, 5,850. 


Little Rock, a ptist Advance WY. Av. 1903, 


4.550. Nine months ending Oct. 27, 1904, 5,111. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno, Morning Republican, daily Aver. 1904, 
6,415. E. Katz, 8. A..N.Y. 


Mountain View, Signs of the Times. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 82.842. 

Redlands, Facts, daily 
1903 1.456. No weekly. 

San Franetaeo, Call, d’y and 8’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily averuge for year ending Oct., 
1904, 62,206; Sunday, 87,198. 

San Jose, Pacific Tree and Vine, mo, W.G 

han: ual a e, 1903, 6.185. Last 
three months, 1904, 10. 00. Jan. 1905, 15.000. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. Clay’s Review ; weekly ; Perry A.C 
Actual average for 1904, 10.926 (tk). 
Denver, Post, daily. Post Pristes and Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for 1904, 44.577. Average 
Sor January, 1905, 46,528. Gain, 1,951. 


&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford, Times. om. A+ Saal 1904, 
17,647. Perry L dr., N. 
Meriden. Morning Record and Republican. 
Saeed ‘or 1903, 7.58 
w Haven, Eveni Rogier, daily. Actual 
av. yt 18,618; Sundar. 11,107. 
New Haven. Ooldsmith and Silversmith, 
monthly. Actual average for 1’, 7,817. 


Daily average for 


UA 
ar 
TEEO 








Seymour, Record, weekly. W. C. Sharpe, Pub. 
Actual average 1903, 1,169. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Every Event Average r- 
anteed sireulation for 1903, 10.784. _— 


Wilmington, Morning News. Only morning 
rin State. Aver. cir. 10,006 for 3 months. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Ev. Star, daily. Ev. Star News- 


paper Co. Average for 194. 85,502 (© ©). 
National Tribune, weekly. Avera ‘or 1904, 

100,209. hs 
Smith & Thompson, Rep., N. Y. & Chicago. 


FLORIDA. 
factacnstie, are lis, d’y Av. 1908,8,898, 
ist 6 mos. ’04, 8. . Katz, Sp. Ag., WY. 
GEORGIA. 


Atlanta, Journal,dy. Av. 1904, 48,688, Dec., 
190k, 48,744. Semi-weekly 45.867. 


Atlanta, News Actual daily average. 1904, 
24.2380. S.C. Beckwith. Sp Ag., N. Y. & Chi. 

Augusta, Chronicle. Only mornin mani 
1904 average, daily 5.661; Sunday 7,4 


IDAHO. 


Rolse, Evening vn as News. Daily average 
1904, 8, ; avera January, 1905, "eda loas 
Actual circulation Fe ruary 1, 1905, 4,810 > 


ILLINOIS. 

Cairo, Bulletin. Daily and Sunday average 
1904 to Nov. 30,1,916; 6; month of Nov. 30, 2,110, 

ae Citizen. Daily Av Average 1904, 1,196, 
weekly, 1,127. 

Champaign. Daily News. In January, 1906, 
no day’s issue of less than 2,800. 

Chieage, Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00). H. 
R. Ulissold. Arerage for 1904,4,100 (@©). 























Whiengo. Alkaloidal Clinic, monthly. 
DeWitt Clough, adv. mgr Guaranteed circulu 
tion 85,000 copies, reuching over one-fourth of 

ical profession of America. 


Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette, stock farm,week- 
Sanders Pub. Co. Actual average for 95 


ly. ‘or 
64,880, 39 weeks ending Sept., 28, 1904, 68,157. 


Chicago, Farmers’ Voice. Actual weekly aver 
age year ending September, 1904, 22,802 (3). 
Chicago, Grain Dealers Journal, s.mo. Grain 
DealersCompany. Av. for 1904, 4,926 (OO). 
Chicago, Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual average 1903, 11,666. 
Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Assoc. Wy. av. 
1904, 82,428. Oct., Nor., Dec., 1904, 84,814, 


Chieage, National Harness Review, mo. Av. 
for 1902, 5,291. First s mos, 13, 6,250. 


Chicago, Record Herald. feerage for 1908, 
daily 154,218, Sunday 191.817 

Chicago, Retailers’ Journal, ) 
voted to the grocery interest. Guaranteed cir 
culation 11.000. 36 La Sulle 8t., Chicago. 

Clayton, Enterprise, weekly. No issue since 
1895 less than 1,008 copies. 

Kewanee, Star-Courier Av. for 1904. daily 
8,290, wy. 1,278. Daily st 5 mos, ’04, 8,296. 

La Salle, Baz-Froasien, Polish, weekly. 
Average 1903, 1.805. 


Peoria, Star, evenings ana cmt, er. 
Actual sworn average for 1903, 22,19 


INDIANA. 


Evanaville, C ee aoly and 8. CourierCo., 
pub. Sworn ar.’03, 12 83 vs, 12.684. Smith 
& Thompson, Sp. Rep.N. og iy. ad Chicago. 


Evanaville. Journal-News. Av. 1903, d’y 18. 
852, st. 6 mos. 04,14.160. EF. Katz, 8. A., N. ¥ 

Goshen, Cooking Club, monthly. Average for 
1903, 26.87%. A persistent medium, as house 
wives keep every issue for daily reference 

Indianapolis, News, dy. Aver. net sales in 1904, 
72,982. 


monthly. _ De 











Av. net sales for Nov. (ali 
returns and unsold copies deducted), 85,614 (:k) 


Marion, Leader, daily. W.B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5.685. 


Munele,Star. Average net sales for Nor. (all 
returns and unsold copies deducted) 27,497, 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Loge ay 


Indianapolis, Star. 


magazine. Actual average for 1903, 2 
tg Sun-Telegram. _— av. 1902, dy 
11. For Feb., 





1904, HY 


Tribune, nin daily average 
1904, 6,589. Swor: arerage for Dec., 6,837 


Terre Haute, Star. Av. net sales for Nor. (all 
returusand unsold copies deducted), 20,405 (x). 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily and — 
Average for 1903, dy., 1,951; wy., 8,872 


IOWA. 


Davenport. Times. Daily aver. 1904, 9.895. 
Daily aver c., 1904, 9,705. Cir. guar. greater 
than all other Davenport dailies combine 


Decorah, Decorah-Posten ( Norwegian). Sworn 
av, cir'n, 1W4,40,874. Jan. 14, 1905, 41,228. 


Des Moines. Capital, uaily. Lafayette Young 
pudlisher Actwil average sold 1w4, 86,83 
Present circulation orer 89.000, 

City circulation the largest of any Des Moines 
newspaper absolutely guaranteed. Ouly evening 
newspaper carrying advertising of the depart 
ment stores. Carries luryest amount of local 
advertising 


ene Bend. 








Dea Moines, News. daily. Actual arerage for 
1903, 45.876. B D. Butler, N. Y. and Chicago. 


Des Moines, W. allace’ = Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual areruge for 1904, 36.811, 





Museatine. Journal. Daily av. 1904, 5.240. 
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Daily average for Dec- 
Tri-weekly average for Dec- 


Ottumwa, Courier. 
ember, 1904, &, 192. 
ember, 1904, 7.973. 


Sioux City, Journal. . av, for 1903 (sworn) 
19, <e daily av. for first nine months of 1904, 
2. Records always open. More readers in 

its +; than of all other daily papers combined 


KANSAS. 


Mutchinson, wows. Daily 1904,2,964. E.Katz, 
Agent, New York 


‘Topeka, \\estern School Journal, educational 
monthly. Averuge for 1903, 8,125. 
KENTUCKY. 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. Best weekly in best 
section Ky. Av, 193, 8,582; growing fast. 
Lexington, Leader. Aver. for 1904. afternoon 
41,041, Sunday 5,597. E Katz, Special Agent. 


Louisville. Evening Post, dy. 
Co., pubs, 


Kvening Post 
Actual avevage for 1903, 26,964. 


Paducah, News-Democrat. Daily net av. 1903, 
2,904. Yeur end. June 30,04, net paid cir. 2,927. 

Maa = The Sun. Arerage for December, 
1904, 29 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’03,4,780. 


MAINE, 
Auguata, Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1904, 1,269,641. 


angor. Commercial. Average for 1903, daily 
32 18, weekly 29,006, 
Dover, Piscataquis Observer. 
average 193, 1,904. 
Lewiston, Evening Journal, daily. 
1903, 6,814 (© ©), weekly 15,482 (© ©). 


Actual weekly 


Aver. for 


sa een Woods ana Woodsman,week|ly. 
. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1903, 8,041, 


Pertiond, Evening # xpress. Arerage for 1904, 
daily 12,166, Sunday Telegram, 8,476. 


MARYLAND. 


Melia enitad News. daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing C “a rage 1904, 03,.%784, For January, 
622. 


1905, 58, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Evening Transcript(O@O)(412). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day adv. 


Buston. Globe. Average Jor 1904, daily, 198,- 
TOS, Sunday, 298.568. “Largest Circulation 
Dailu of any two cent paper in the United States. 
100,000 more Bey ne acer ag | other Sunday 

yer ts go in 
morning end afternoon editi editious for one price. 


Boston, Post Average for 1903, daily. 178,- 
808; for 1904,211.221. Boston Sunday sees 
average for 1903, 160,421: for 194,177,664. 
Largest daily circulation for 1904 in all New 
England, whether morning or evening, or morn- 
ing and evening editions combined. Second 
largest Sunday circulation in New. England, 
Daily rate, 20 cents per agate line. flat, run-of- 
paper ; Sunday rate. 18 cents perline. The best 
advertising propositions in } in New England. 


Boston. Traveler. Kst 1824. Actual daily av. 
1902, 78.852. In 1903, 276.666. For 1904, aver- 
age daily circulation, 81,085 ies. 

Reps. : Smith & Thompson, N.Y. and Chicago. 









Enat Tastes. Record of Christian Worr, 
mo. $1 r. for vear end’y Dec. 34, 1903, 20, 356. 
Dse. 31, evi 20.660. Orer 90 per a Ean : 
scriptions. Pige rate, $22.40 flat. pro rata 


Gloueester, Cape Ann News. Actual daily 
arerage year ending February 15, 1904, 4,804 
aver Jirst six mos. 1904. 6.241: June, 1904, 6,525. 





North Adama, Transerivt.even Daily aver. 





emi-weekly $3,089, daily, December, 5,907. 


printed 1904, 5,895. 


Last 3 mos. 


1904, 6,166. 
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Springfield, Good —— my “p: mo Aver- 
age 1904, 171.017. in 1905 less than 
200,000 copies. All ph. BE guaranteed 


Worcester. Evening Post, oy. Worcester 
Post Co. Arevage for 1908. 3 11,711 


————- i {Opinion Pa Onli Brench daily (00). 
Tr in 
nit ted ‘States’ a Roll of He — 
MICHIGAN. 


Adrian. Teiegram, dy. D. W.Grandon. Av. for 
1903,8,912. Aver. ist. 4 mos. of 1904, 4,100. 

Flint, mee cr Daily Journal. Aver. then 
Dec. 3/, 04, 6.512 ( 3). Av. J Av. for Dec 7,282 (%) 

Grand Byatt, Evening | Press,dy. Average 
1904, 44,807. 

Grand Raplida, Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months of 1904, 28.661. Only morning 
and only Sunday paper here. 

Jackeaon, Press and Patriot. Actual daily 
average for 1904,6,605. Av. Jan., 1905, 7,149. 

Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. Last six 
mus. 1904, dy. 9,812, Dec. 10,086, s.-w. 9,511. 

Kalamazoo, Gazette, daily, 1904, 10,811. 
Dec.11,087. Largest circulation by 4,500. 


Saginaw. Courier Herald, daily, Sunday 
Average 1904, 10,288; January, 1905, 10,908. 


Saginaw. Evening News, daily. Arerage for 
9904,14,816. January, 1905,daily 14,908. 


MINNESOTA. 
en gaan. farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56,814. 
Minneapolis, Farm, stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actuul average 1903, 78,854. First six 
months 1904, 79,500. 
TE. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
wan J. Turnblad, pub. 1903, pose 
at Paul, Dispatch. 58,044. 
neont average st.624. ST PAUL'S Lead. 
1NG 1@ NEWSPAPER.’ W’y aver. 1903, 78,026. 
ottnnen lia, Journal, . Journal Print- 
Pee e le. oad, BELURD; 100, G4,BES; 
» ae, 1905, ores, 


than any on tn tts field. It 
brings resul in 


\ lia Tribune, W. 3. ¥, pub. 
sine her. Oldest Nine casi ally,” ot 


day aeruae, reread Ra. eile 
Le age et 


wera vr 
> able 1 Mtienpote "‘aasty Vater 
in Only 


colum: 
The Tribune ia the re pevegnined 
Want Ad Medines of ‘Minneapolia. 


&t. Paul. Globe, daily. Globe Oo., publishere. 
ctual average for 193, 81,541. 


8t. Paul. Ne daily. Actual ee 
1904.86,204. B.D. Butler,N. Y. and 

Ls 5 Dail 0 

ed Bb. Roe “ Saves: 'y average Y* ° 


&t. Pani, The Farmer, s-mo. Rate, Sc. per 
, with discounts. Circulation for year ending 
June, 1904, 81.500. Present paceman neon 

a iceat Volkszeitung. Actual a 
1» wy. ZN. 687, “GBT. Sonntagadlatt 25,640 
pony Republican and can and Herald, daily. Arer- 
age year ending June, 1904, 4,12 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin be, daily Average 1908 30. Ene 
on ms 18 bet. Katz. Special Agent, N.Y. 

Kanene City, Journal, d'y and w’y yt 
for 190:, daily 60,2638, weekly ina? as. 





Kansas City, word. daily. Actual averag’ 
for 1903, 61,282. B. D. Butler, N, Y. & Chicayo" 


Springfield, Sunny “South, monthly. Actual 
average for 1903, 2,888. 


St. Joseph, News and res. Act. duily aver. 
for 1904, 85,057. Smith & mith & Thompson, Eust. Rep 


St. Louisa, Medical Brief.mo. J.J. Lawrence, 


4.M..MD.,ed.andpub. Av. for 193, $7,950. 


St. Lout«, National premises, 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. ‘Average Sor 1906, 
ye (© ©). Eastern fern office, 59 Maiden Lan 


Louls, Star. Actual dail 
om “64.878. y average a 


&t. fonts. athens Lg tart owt Grower, 
monthly. Average for 5883 ar or 
1903, 106,625; average for 1904, 104, 00 


St. Louis. The Woman's ¥. ne. monthly 
Women and home. — Pub. Proven aver- 
= Sor 1903, 1,845,5 Actual proven aver- 
or past 12 12 ray t 611,988. Erery 





patel exceed 1, 500,000 copies—full 
coun’ eagle Largest cireulation of any publication 
in 


MONTANA. 
Bette, American Labor Union Journal, week- 
ly. Averuge 1903, 20,549 0.549 general ci circulation. 


Butte, Inter-Mountain, eve evening. Sworn net cir- 
culation for 1903, 10,617. Sworn net circu- 
lation from Jan, 4 to June 30, 1904, Over 14,000, 


NEBRASKA. 

Lineoin, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average year ending June, ‘#4, 149,808. 

Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. oo average 
for year ending June, 104, 152.0 

Omaha, Den Danske Pioneer. wy. ce F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average for i#:, 29,084 

Omaha, News, daily. Actual average for 1904, 
41,789. B.D. Butler, New York and wef 8 

mo HAMPSHIRE. 

Nash legraph, dy.andwy. Daily aver. 

10 mos. "Oh 2s S70; ober, ’v4, 8,169. 
NEW JERSEY. 

©amden. Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 

circulation for 4 mos. end. Dec, 31, 1904, 8,687, 

Clayton, Reporter, wee A. F. Jenkins, 
Pub. Tactwal a werage Jor —¢ RIT 9. 

Heboken, Observer, "ab, Be. F OA. Actual average 
1902 18,007 ; Sept., 1903, 2B 

derae ity. Evening Jou Tenreal. Average for 
wee Brhee Lax Last 3 mos. 194, 21,816. " 

one aes News. erpgine News Pub. 

Co. Av. for January, 1905, 57,9. 

Newmarket, Advertise:s’ sand mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Average for 1908, 5,125. 


W ashington, Star. wy. Sworn av. 03, 8,759. 
Sworn aver. 04, B,981 ‘More actual subs. thin 
any jive other Warren Co. papers. 


NEW YORK. 


Iba’ J al C Dail. 
wht verage fer rSeptenter Bisbee. “ ‘ing 


" Aihoes . Times-Union. every eve ing. Establ. 

1856. Are: _ Sor first three m hoe medwthe nt 19h, ZY, G2. 
News, e Average 1903, 

6.487, "Re hook 8 1904, 6,8 10, 

B amton, Krening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. yo for first three ihe months 194, ane 

1 wWale, Courier, morn ; Enquirer even. ; 
J. onners. Arer. for 1908, mornin Be.ase, 
evening 88, 08%: Sunduy arerage 6s, 

Raffalo, Evening News. Daily areray 1903, 
78,408. Firet « months 1901 1904, 85.949, 

Catekill. Recorder, weekly. bf Hall, edi- 
tor. 1W4av., 8,686, Av, Decev:der. 8.781. 

nee nao Fridays. Fet. 1840. Aver. 

2,243. Only Dem. paper in county. 


na, Republican, establl 1821. H 
_hes,tepan, (08, BBR 





cha ee 
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a 
Advertisers, Read Carefully. 


In considering the facts given below, 


REMEMBER 
That the Boston Gtose, Daily and Sunday, goes into 
the homes and is read by all the members of the 
family circle to a greater extent than any other 
Boston newspaper. 


REMEMBER 


That the GLose has a much greater value to advertisers 
than its circulation figures, great as they are, indicate. 


REMEMBER 
That advertising in the GLOBE increases sales and 
profits at less cost than any other medium in Boston 
or New England. 


A NEW RECORD. 


The Boston GLOBE during January established a new high-water 
mark in advertising. The total columns of paid Ads in the GLoBE dur- 
ing January (1739 columns), not only breaks the GLOBE’s own best 
record, but is the largest total ever printed by a Boston paper in that 
month, The figures given below explain themselves : 


TOTAL COLUMNS ADS IN THE GLOBE; 








January, 1903, - ~ = 19714 
January, 1904, - - - 1603% 
January, 1905, - - a 1739 Y 


CIRCULATION. 


The Boston GLOBE has printed its monthly circulation averages 
every day since the year 1887. During these years the GLOBE has 
always been willing to open its books and show advertisers exactly what 
they get for the money, and the same offer holds gond to-day. 


DAILY GLOBE. SUNDAY CLOBE. 











The average circulation of the 
Boston DatLy GLose for the month 
of January was 

203,401 
- The largest of any two-cent paper 
published in the United States, and 
the | t January average ever at- 
tained by the Boston DaILy GLoBE 
—A gain of 8855 per day over Jan- 





The average circulation of the 
Boston SunDay Gogg for the 
month of January was 

286,812 


By far the largest in New 
England and the greatest of 
any newspaper published in 
the United States (excepting 
two New York papers and 


uary of 1904, ome Chicago paper). 
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Mount Vernon, Daily Argus. Average 
2,989. Westchester County's leading paper. 
Newburgh, News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722. 
3,000 more than all other Newb’ her Newb gh paperscomiined. 


New ‘Fork | City. 


Mach 


1903, 





American wy: construc. 
(Also European ie. ) "Average 1904, 20,189. 


Army & Navy Journal Est. 1863, Actual weekiy 
arerage for 52 issues, 1904,9.871 (OO). Only 
Military paper awarded “Gold Marks.” 

Baker’s Review monthly. W.k Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1904, 4,900. 


Benziger’s magazixe, family month! 
ziger Brothers, Ar Sor 1904, 87,0% 
ent circulation, 50,000. 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Gueen, 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1903, 26.912 (© ©) (689). 


Fl Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1904,7,292. 


Electrical Review. weekiy. Electrical Review 
Pub, Co. Average for 1903, 6.885 (OO). 


Forward, daily Forward Association. Aver- 
age for 1903, 48,241. 


Four-Track News. monthly. Actual av. paid 
Sor six months ending January, 1995, 105,000, 
February edition guaranteed 120,060. 

Haberdasher, mo , est. 1881. Actual arerage for 
1904, 7.000. Binders’ affidarit and Post Office 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 

Hardware Dealers Mazezine, morthly. 

In 1994, average issi'e, 17.500 (© ©). 

D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 243 Broadway. 

Leslie’s Weekly. Actual arer. year end. Aw 
1904, 69, O77 (KR). Pres. av. over 75.000 wweekly. 

Leslie’s Monthly M»gazine, New York. Arerage 
circulation for the past 12 mouths, 248.946. 

ut averaye circulation 800,168. 


Music Trade Review. music trade and art week 
ly. Average for 1903, 5.588. 

National Provisioner. weekly. Packing houses, 

butchers, cotton seed oil, ete. 1903 av. cir. 6,402. 


Pocket List of Railroad Officials, qly. Railr’d 
&Transp. Av. 1903, 17.992; April, 1904,19,728. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal 











Ben- 
3. pres- 











for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday.  Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,O0O1. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14,« 
918. Actual gain over 
1903, 3,917. 


The People's Home Journal, 525.166 monthly, 
Good Literature, 452.888 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 194—all to Fe sag -in-advance sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, Publ 

The Wali Street Journal. Dow. Jones & C) 
publishers. Daily average 4903, 11,987. 

The World. Actual aver. for 1904, Morn,, 802,- 
885, state 879.785. Sunday, 488,484. 

ochester. Case and Comment. mo. Law. Av. 
Sor 1903, on. 000 ; 4uears’ average. 30.186. 

Sehenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Average for 1902, 9.097. actual average for 
4903, 11,6238, 1904, 12.574. 

Syracuse. Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Arer, 1903, daily 33.107, Sunday 88.496. 
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Ttlea. National ecwien Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1903, 2.70 


Utiea. Press, daily. So A. Meyer, publisher. 


Average for 194, 14.87 


Warsaw, Western New-Yorker. Smallest bona 
fide issue since Oct, /, 1904, was &,000 copies. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte, Observer. North Carolina's fore- 
most per. Actual daily aver. 1904, 6,481; 
se.nt- escecy ey 4,496. First 3 months 1904, 6,578. 


tuleigh. Biblical Recorder, weekly. Arerage 
1903,8,.872. First fire mouths 194, 10.166. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forka, Herald, dy. av. for April, #004, 
5.862. Will guar. 6. 060 Sor year. N. Dakota %g 
BIGGEST DAILY. Lu Coste & Maxwell N. 9 Rep. 


Grand F orks, No manden, weekly. *. for 
1903, >,451. Guar. 6,700 after Nov, 1, & 


OHIO. 
kron. Beacon Journal. Average 1903, 8,208, 


N. Ay 523 Temple Court. Av. Nov., = 10,702. 
Est. Actual 


Cleveland, Plain Dea Dealer. i 
daily average 1904, 79.460: aoe 68, 198. 
Jan., 1905, 30,824 daily; Sunday, 68,9538 
Manafield, Deily ‘News. Actual average year 
ending Dec. 51, 1904, 4,860 (3). 
Springfield. Pre3s-Republic. Arer. 1903.9,288, 
April, ‘v4, 10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Temple (: ourt, 
Washington Court House. Fayette Co. 
Record, weekly. Actual average 1903, 1,775. 
Youngstown. Vindicator. D’y ar.’03.11,009. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N Y., Eastern Reps. 


Zaneaville. Signal, daily, reaches S. E. Ohio. 
Guarantees 5,000. Arerage six mos. 1904, 5,814. 

















Eee ‘Limes-Recorder. Sworn a * 
1904. 9,571 (3%). Guaranteed double nearest com: 
petitor and to exceed combined competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Guthrie. Oklahoma Farmer, weekly. Actual 
average 1903, 28,020. 


Guthrie. Oklahoma pants Capital, dy. and wy 
Aver. for 1903, daily 20,062, weekly 2014, 


Year ending July 1, 03, dy. 19,868; wy. 28,119. 


Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1904 aver., 
8,104; Dec.,’04, 9,401. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 


Portland. Evening Telegram, or. (ex. Sun.) 
Average circulation during 1904, 21,271. 


Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 


age for January, 18,542; actual average Ma 
1904, 15,204. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


peer. Times, ev’g d’y. Average 1903, 8,187, 
N, Y. office, 220 B’way. FR. Northrup, Mer. 


Aug. Klenke, Mer. 





Erte. People. ta 


ened 1903, 8,08 
Erie. Times, ania: Aver. for a, 14,257. 
Jan., 1905,15,047. E. Katz, Sp, Ag., N. Y. 
Harrisburg, Telegraph. Dy. sworn av. Dec." 
11.726. Largest ciren, in Harrisburg guar vd: 


Philadelphia, American Medicine. wy: Av 
for 1902, 19.82%. Av. March 1903,16,827. 


Philadelphia, Faria Journal, monthly. Wil- 
mer Atkinson COMDAny. publishers. Average 
for 1904, 598,88 Printers’ Ink awarded the 
seventh Sugar Bae to Far:n Journal with this 

inscription : 
“ swarded June 25th, 1902, by 
“ Printers’ Ini, ‘The Little 
“* Schoolmaster’ in the Art of 
“ Advertising, to the Farm 
‘ Journal After acanvassing 
«oe merits pring over a 

“neriod of half a year, thot r.anoug all 
“those published in the Un ted & tates, has been 

* pronounced the one that best serves its purpose 

‘as an educator and counselor for the agricultu- 
wnat population, and as an effective and economé- 
“cal medium _for communicating with them 
“ through its advertising columns.” 

















The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE Bu for each day in the 
month of January, 1 


SemrMmae wero 








Total for 26 days, 5,155,924 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JANUARY, 


196,766 copies per day 


The BULLETIN’s circulation ficures are net; all 
—— unsold, free and returned copies have 


da 
been omitted. 
L. Span, Publisher. 

PHILADELPHIA, Fou. meth, 

In Philadelphia there are over 230,000 homes 
THE BULLETIN’s circulation, which during the 
mouth of January averaged 196,766 copies per 
gay.go , goes each evening into a majority of these 


is ym hia, Press. Daily average year end- 

g Dec. 3/, ry 4 118.242 net copies sold. 
Philadelphia, German Daily Gazette. Aver- 
circulation jirst six mos. 1904, daily 48,942, Sun. 
day 87.268. Sworn statement. Cir. books open. 
Petindvtette. _—— School Times, weekly. 


Average for 1 02.961. Send for rates to 
The Religious Press Associa Association, Philadelpnia. 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 
January Circulation 
The following statement shows the actual cir- 


culation of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
day in the month of —s 











Bi.< 

. io 
ts Pe. 
- 20... 
i. 
a 22... 
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a 24.. 
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NET AVERAGE FOR JANUARY 


145,120 copies per day 


LAY H. WARBURTON, President. 
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INK. 


Banco penn apn Tbe Grocery World. Actual 
average year endi: ing August, 1904, 11,741. 
A ae ~ Labor World, se wy. Av. 1904, 22, 
Reaches bes id class of workmen dnU.R. 
gen eonme Careaicie. Official county 
organ. Daily av erage 1903, & 1903, ©. 8, 
Went Cheater, Local News. a: 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 15,16 
Williamaport. Grit. _ ill Greatest 
oe. Net paid average 1904, 198.758. Smith 
& Thompson, keps., New New York and Chicago. 
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Vork, Dispatch, “daily. 
8,974. Enters two-thirds of 3 Y rk 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueket. B eon Times. Average dail, 
for 1904, 16,85 —w . 


einai aiit Journal, 16,485 
Sunday, 19,892 «© 


(©@). 
3). Evening Bulletin 86,886 
weraye 1903. Providence Journal Co.. pubs. 


Weaterly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Avera 
904, 4,480. Only daily in So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
for third 3 months 1904, % 974, 


Columbia, State, Actual average for 1904, 
taily 8,164 on, ‘Q@) pe aaoeies semi kly 
2.251, Sunday 9,417 OO). . aver. for last 
six months of 1904. daily 8, 264s Sunday 9,912. 
t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Columbia State is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


UA 
re ig 
TEED 


TENNESSEE. 
res Crabtree’s ait Aver- 





“Memphis, Commercial Ap} Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekl Average 1903, ily 28,989, Sunday 
28.080, weekly 72. 821 (964). 1st 6 months. 190k, 
daily 88,447, Sunday 45898, weekly 88,109. 

Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
18.772. Six months 1904, 20.851. Only Nash- 
ville daily eligible to Roll of Honor. 


TEXAS. 


Deaton, Record and oe, daily and 
weekly. C. Edwards, pub. Daily av. 1904, 
816. Weekly av., 2,77. e daily and eee 
together reach 65 per cent of all the tax-paying 
families of Denton County 

El Paso, Herald. Dy. av. 1903, 8.265 
1904, 4,284, Pa rchants’ canvass showe: 
in 80 per cent of El Paso homes. Only Ei 
daily paper eligible to Roll of Honor. 


Paris, Advocate, dy. ¥. Fem. pub. Act- 
wal average, 1903, 1, 1,881. 


VERMONT. 


- Baer tae, daily. F. KE. Langley. Aver. 1904, 


April 
Herald 


Wi, 
37; 1904, 


Burlington. Free ePress. D Daily av. '03, 55es. 
8 1-2 mos. to Sept. 15,6.854. At present 6. 200 
amined by Association of American dicot. 


Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. Actual daily 
erage 


at 1903, &,046, sworn av. Aug.. 1904, 6,161, 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk, Dispatch, daily. Sworn average for 
1902, 5,098; for 1903, 7,482; for 1904,9,400. 


Actual 
daily average six mont i une, 1904, 
19,618. High price circulation with no waste 
or duplication. In ninety per cent of Richmond 


homes, The State paper. 


Riehmond. Times-Dispatch, morning. 
hs ending 





RC 
Philadelphia. Feb. 6, 1906. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Times. Actual aver. circulation Oct. 
Nor, and . 1904, $7,090 daily, 45,450 Sun 
day. Byfar largest daily and Sunday in State. 

Taeo Ledger. av. 1904, 14,864; 8S; 
SSRs i? $202. BC. Jam. 
ly.,14, 

Tribune Bldg., ". Y.& Chicago. 


WEST hae onagan 


Sevherbure, Sentinel, d R. E. Hornor 
pub. Average for 1903, 2, see ¢ (054), 


Wheeling. News. Daily paid circu’n 9,707. 
ped 42 months up 


Sunda ‘circu'n 1 0,829. 
to Aprit, 4904 Guarantees a cir 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Victoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. Co. 
verage for 1903, 8,695; June, 1904, 4,808. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten, Western Canada’s 
an hewspaper, covers the entire German 
speaking population—its exclusive fleld. _Aver- 
age for 12 months ending June 30, 1904, 10,798. 
Winnipeg. Free Press, dail dail: 
erage for 194, daily, 25,698; 
Daily, January, 1905, 26,907. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 
St. John. Star. Actual daily average for 


and weekly. Av. 
weekly, 15,801. 





any other two Wheeling capers combined. 


OT ay samy 
La © Chronicle. Daily average 1904, 
6,440 Lom ye ok: Dec. 1904, 6,685 oe 
La Crosse, Leader-Press evening. 
average 194, 6,879. Averag Average Dec., 1904, Jt33' 
Biagaten. Evening Wisc Wisconsin, ao, vg. _ 


for 1903, 21 
$908, ee ope, Now vf 1904 27.997 (©). 
Milwaukee, 


Germania-Abend, dy. Av. 
year end’g Feb.,'04, 28.876; av. ..704, 24,8 8. 


Milwaukee. Journal, daily. Journal Co. Es 
Av. end. Nov., 190h, 86,688. Nov., 1904; 86,984 

Oxhkesh, Northwestern. dally. Average for 
1004, 7,281. December. 1s, 7.426. A 

Raeine. Journal, gets: Journal Printing Co, 
Average for 1903,8,702. 

Racine. Wisconsin in Alri, week. Es 
tablished 187/. Aver. for 1903, 82,181. ret 10 
months 1904, 86,754. ‘Advertising, #2. 80 per inch 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average for 
1903, 2,709. 
Rock Springs, Independent. Weekly average 
Sor 1903, 1,055. First eight months 1904. 158k. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver. Province, daily. W.C. Nich 
publisher, Average for 1904,7,426; average Ss 
January, 1905, 8,269. 





» 1904, 6,806. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Halifax, este (@©O) and Evenin Ld 
Sworn circulati 16,000. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade, monthly. Average for 1905, 5,875. 
Evening Teleg Telegram. Dail ver. 

Perry Lukens, Jr., N.Y. Repr. 

r ending 


Teronto. Star, daily. Average 
December 31, 81,228: for January, 86,567. 


Toronto. The News. Carnes ba a gg of 
Aver. 


any afternoon r we Ontario. 
sst nine mos. 04,882,187, Av. for Dec., $7,428. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, Herald, daily. Est. 1808. Actual 
aver. daily 1904, 28,850 ; weekly, 18,886. 
Montreal. Journal of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. Semi- monthly. Av Average 1904, 61,437. 


Pantwont, a esse. Treffle Berthiaume, 
ya 1908, daily 72,894. 
sree det yes CSO1 16. 


Montreal. Actual average 1904— 
daily, erp cae 18.757. 

Montreal, Star,dvy.&wy. Graham &Co. Av. 
Sor’03,dy. 55,127, wy. 12 269 (1145). Six mos. 
end. May 31,03, dy. av. 55,147, wy. 122,157. 


Toronto, 
1904, 81,884. 





\@ ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O©) 





D Advertionss valne printed Among the old e class and 
ee ‘ner Peg Os es prin Among the old chemists 


Webster's Dictionary. 


dae ee ned than for 
id was 





Out of a grand total of 23,265 iS pabttentions Me listed in the 190s i femme of Roweite spots rican Tt neta 


per Directory. one hundred an: 
marks (@@), the meantes of psinh is explain 
Li ianaaggnae ype under this 
Directory, cost 20 cents per 
$20.80 for a full year, 10 per cent 


above 
classifica from publications 
ine per wank Bae lines (the smallest tte 
ount, or $18.72 per year spot cash, if 


1 the others b; 
p beving the yet in the 
) cost 
wholly in advance. 


from al! 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE EVENING STAR LB (ee. Siehingten, Dc. 
Reaches 90% of the Wash 


ILLINOIS. 


TRIB Onl in cues re- 
ceiv ving ths mak because TRIBUNE ads ring 
satisfactory its. 


KERS’ at R, (@ ©). Chicago, only “Gold 
wert’ bak e jours ONdest. lai bert 
known.  ~ — in every State State and rritory, 


KENTUCKY. 
THE COVRIBRJOUREAL (® ©), Louisville, 
daily, Sunda Not only has 
lassand n, bat also quantity: 
an old and conservative new: 


ver ‘lacked progress venees. was Saree 
paper, outside of hand York city te ingrodace the 


train of ite 




















MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON Patsick @ ponai ), cup euunter. Roman 
Catholic. Patrick 


BOSTON EVENING TRANS TRANSCRIPT ee am estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids, Furniture Record ( Onl 
national paper in its field. C0). ” 


TeNORT HWESTERN MILLER 





and flour trade Ls ny over erthe oe ‘The 
mf Id Mark” milling journal (OO). 
NEW YORK, 
THE POST EXPRESS (© p, Rocher. uF. 
Best advertising medium in 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@@).—The lending en- 
gineering journal of yt -Sun, N. Y. 


ae a al 
in 1904, ave le 188ue, 
1 MALLETT, Pu 


00 (OO). 
-- 263 ub. 263 Broadway, N. Y. 

a E NEW YORK “TIMES « (© ©), Times Square. 
“All the news that’s fit to print.” Net circulation 
2 _ district exceeding 100,000 copies 

a) 


EiSOrRica L WORLD AND ENGINEER (© ©), 
4; covers foreign and domestic 
Saat #1 purchasers; largest largest yong circulation. 


BUFFALO COMMERCIAL ( Desirable 

because it always produces sa! me. results. 

CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 

ple in overs community who know more 

Than al = * e others. These people read the 

AGAZIXE. 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE © | (© ©). daily and Sun- 
aay. Established 181. A a. o clean 
Se 2 wspaper, whose 

sent intellect ann purchasing power to a high 

grade advertise: 


Ono. 


CINCINNATI B yas thay one bat Son 
ential—of world rtising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
SEB PUBL | LEDGER (@©), the orLy news- 





Educational Estate, Auction, and ali 
other classified advertising that co’ 

THE PITTSBURG DISPATCH ( »». d, Pittebarg, 
Pa. Delivered 5 more homes in than 
any other two Pittsburg ee. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE STATE ( >. Napa 8. C., reaches 

every part of Sou 
VI = INIA. 

NORFOLK LANDMARK ( ) the recognized 
medium in its territory & investors. Holds 
certificate from the Association of American Ad- 


vertisers pot. bona fide circulation. If you are in- 
ik to see voluntary letters from ad- 
vertisors w who have gotten splendid results from 


WISCONSIN. 


THE MILWAUKEK sventnG WISCONSIN 
(@©), one of the Golden Dozen Newspapers. 


CANADA. 


HALIFAX HERALD (© 


THE rye the 
ING MAIL. Circulation 


EVEN. 
000, flat rate. 


JHE TORONTO NTO GLOBE (00) 


ited States 
. BRIGHT & RREE "Sew York 
and Chicago. Sworn circulation 1904, 51,231, 
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GOOD ADVE CAN’T BE 


I met a man the other day who was 
afraid no one would see his ad. 

I’ve seen such men before. In Nash- 
ville the writer was once in charge of 
the publicity end of a large department 
_—. As the store used page ads, as a 

filed wi thing this page was completely 

d with hundreds of small items from 
ee departments, so that each item 
was very unobtrusive indeed. 

The manager of the ribbon depart- 
ment said that no one would see those 
small items. 

We agreed upon a test. He agreed 
to sell 6c., 8c. and 10c. wash ribbons 
for 2c. for three hours only one Satur- 
day. On the other hand the writer 
agreed to place that item in a_mis- 
cellaneous list without any kind of bold 
display. This is the way the item was 
set up in the paper: 

Was Ribbons—2 to 3 inches 
wide, worth up to roc. a yd., 2c, 

As this small item appeared away 
down in the bottom half of a full page 
ad, he had every chance to win his 
mone 

What was the result? His whole de- 
partment was taken by storm. He limit- 
ed each sale to five yards, but in spite 
of that he sold 234 bolts (468 separate 
sales of five yards each) in those three 
hours. It took all the salespeople he 
had to wait on the trade, and kept all 
the floorwalkers busy keeping the crowd 
in good humor while they did it. Special 
cashiers and bundle wrappers had to be 
fixed up near by to handle the business. 

It cost that man $50 in cold cash 
to find out that people read his ads. 
But the experience would have been 
cheap at ten times that much. _Inci- 
dentally, it was the greatest ad his de- 
partment had ever had.—E. . Pet- 
tingill, in Memphts Morning News. 


——————_+o+ 
BILL NYE’S COW ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 


Bill Nye, the humorist, once had a 
cow to sell, the story goes, and adver- 
tised her as follows: wing to my ill 
health, I will sell at my residence, in 
township 19, range 18, according to the 
government survey, one plush raspberry 
cow, aged 8 years. She is of undoubted 
courage and gives milk frequently. To 
@ man who pt not fear death in any 
form she would be a great boon, She 
is very much attached to her present 
home with a stay chain, but she will 
be sold to any one who will agree to 
treat her right. She is one-fourth 
Shorthorn and three-fourths hyena. I 
will also throw in a double-barrel shot- 
gun, which goes with her. In May she 
usually goes away for a week or two 
and returns with a tall, red calf with 
wabbly legs. Her name is Rose. 
would rather sell her to a non-resident.” 
—Batten’s Wedge. 


—_——~+or— 


“Littte Poems of Greater Pittsburg 
is a pamphlet from the Gazette of that 
city, being reprints from its Sunday 
issues. The Gazette’s own exclusive 
bard has a habit of smiting the lyre 
humorously whenever there is anything 
doing in Pittsburg’s aristocracy, and his 
ironies at the expense of the iron and 





steel barons make good reading. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the 
requisite grade and class, cost twenty cents per line per week. 
Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the smallest advertisement 
accepted) cost $20.80 for a full year, ten per cent discount, or 
$18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





Prone RNIA. 
TS ts more “Want” and otherclas- 
Figed ac advertisements than the other =o 
newspapers os Angeles combined. it is the 
medium for aoe exc! e of mee ge intelli. 
gence throughout the whole South: 

Rate—ONE CENT A WORD FOR Each INSERTION; ; 
minimum paeere 25 cents. Sworn daily average 
for year 1908, 36.656 copies. Sunday circulation 
regularly exceeds 51.000 copies. 


COLORADO. 
HE Denver Post, Sunday edition, Feb. 3 1905, 
1 3,953 s, a total o' 913-10 
columns. The Post is the big Want sok ny of 
the Rocky Mountain region. The rate for Want 
advertusing in the VosT is five cents per line 
each insertion, seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
} ge Conn.. RECORD covers field of 50,000 
ulation; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day, 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,’ 
etc., half cent a word a day. 


DELAWARE. 
ILMINGTON people use the EVENING JouR- 
NaL for “Want ads.” Foreign advertisers 
can safely follow the home example. 


ie Delaware the only daily paver that ~~. 
antees circulation is“ Kvery Evening. 
carries more classified advertising | than all the 
other Wilming papers 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

‘(HE Washington, D. C., EVENING STaR (OO) 
3 carries DOUBLE the number of WaNT 22 
any other paper in Washington and more than 
all of the other papers combined. 

MAKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 


GEOKGIA. 
HE Atlanta JoURNAL carries throe times as 
many Wants as its «hef competitor. 


ILLINOIS, 
peroua (Tl) JouRNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue, 


aes Chicago DaILy NEws isthe city’s “Want 
ad” directory. 1t published during the year 
1903 10.781 = of “classified” advertisiny, 
consisti f 634.626 individual advertisements. 
Of these £556 were transmitted to the DaILy 
NEws office by telephone. No free Want ads are 
published. The DamLy News rigidly excludes all 
ontectionable advertisements. Nearly every- 
who ==> yt lish language #4 around 
py mat Chi the DalILy News,” says 
the Post Office Rev! Rev ew 
INDIANA. 
TT) ——g News during the year 1904 
ore classi advertise- 
mente than all By dailies of Indianapolis 
combined, print a total of 273,730 separate 
paid Want ads di that time. 
_— Sate Star is the recognized Want ad 
edium of Muncie. It po four times as 
much 1 classified advertising daily as all other 
Muncie dailies combined. 














HE Indianapolis oran is the Want ad medium 


4.275 lines more than n published by aay other In- 
es ee ‘or the sam riod. The 
New December, 1904, Fy oy 

a euntnat 4,516 lines, and 

ey ge STAR accepts no Classified ad vertis- 
ing free. The rate is one cent per word. 


TT MARION LEADER is recognized as the best 
result getter for waut ads, 


HE Terre Haute Star carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
one cent per word. 


‘HE Star T. of Indi li 

STAR, Muncie ‘Soran and Es Haute STAR; 
general offices, Indianapolis. each, one 
poe, per word; combined rate, two cents per 
wo 








1OWA. 

HE Des Moines CaPITaL guarantees the larg- 
est circulation in tne city of Des Moines of 
daily newspaper. It is the want ad medium 

G of owa. Rate, one centa word. By the month, 
ae rline. Itis published six evenings a week. 

Saturday the big day. 


MAINE, 


[HE EveENING Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Po: tiand dailies combined, 


MARYLAND. 
‘q‘HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than ay other Baitimore daily. lt is the 
ized Want Ad di ot Balti c 





r 





MA‘SAC 

2 CENTS for 30 wo 45 ne: DaILy ENTER- 

PRISE, Brockton, ., carries solid page 
Want ads. Circulation excosds 10,000. 


tg Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the t 

‘ind al for New Englanders. ‘hey 

a. to find all good places listed in its adver- 
ing © 


THE Boston TRAVELER p publishes more Want 

advertising than any other exclusively even- 
ing paper in its field, and every advertisement 
is paid for at the estavlished rates. 


Heston GLOBE, daily and pene, in 1904, 

carried 141,353 more “\Vant” ads than a 
other Boston paper. It printed a tocal of 417. 
classified advertisements, and every one of them 
was paid for at the regular —= rate, and there 
were no trades, deals or discoun! 


JSETTS, 


MICHIGAN. 
GAgInaw COURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
OO day paper; result wetter; circulation in ex- 
cess of 11,000; ic. word; Ke. subsequent. 


- MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis JOURNAL carried ov: 
T per cent more Want ads during 1004 than 
no om ee ong lis a. No free Wants and 
objectionable ‘ants. eae 
64,333, January, 1905, 67,598. 1% 97,0805 





Sw 


a 














<a 
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Ne St. Pavt Dispatcn is the leading “ Want’ 

medium in the Northwest, revd and relied 
upon by everybody in its city and territory; 
more paid circulation than the other St. Paul 
dailies combined; brings replies at smallest cost. 
Circulation 1903 -53,044 ; now 57,624. 


HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 
been for niany years. It is the oldest Minne- 
apolis daily and has over $2,000 subscribers, 
which is 25,000 each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis daily. Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis, by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 columns of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day), no free ads; price covers both 
morning and evening issues. No other Min- 
neapolis daily carries anywhere near the num 
ber of id Wanted advertisements or the 
amount in volume. 


MISSOURI. 
Ts Joplin GLosBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. Une centa 
word. Minimum, lic. 


[HE Kansas City JOURNAL (every morning 
including Sunday), one of the recognized 
Want ad mediums of the United States ; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sundsy;7 to 10 columns 
daily. Rate, 5 centsa nonpariel line. 


NEBRASKA. 
HE Lincoln Dalry Stak, the best “Want Ad” 
medium at Nebraska’s capital, Guaranteed 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. Rates, 1 cent 
r word. Sunday Want ads receive extra in- 
sertion in Saturday afternoon edition if copy is 
received in time. DaILv Stak. Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
| haem yt DAILY JoURNAL covers population 
of 9.000. Largestcirculation. Brings re- 
sults. Only “Want” medium. Cent a word. 


NEW YORK. 
HE Post-ExPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-medium in ltochester. 
LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS, Mount Vernon, N.Y _ Great 
est Want ad medium in Westchester County. 


la Binghamton the Li:avER carries largest pat 
ronage; hence pays best. BECKWITH, N. Y. 





BorEaLo NEWS with over 87,000 circulation, 

isthe only Want Medium in Buffalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


‘T‘HE Trmes-Unt0n, of Albany, New York. Bet- 

ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in Albany, and 
guarantees a circulation greater than all other 
daily papers in that city. 


PRINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 

ognized and leading \Vantad medium for 
want ad mediums. mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and ee anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat . six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


Onto. 
iy Zanesville the TrMES- RECORDER prints twice 
as many Want aas as any other paper. 


‘TP. HE Zanesville SIGNAL reaches 64 townsin 8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rurai routes; 4c. a word net. 


7 OUNGSTOWN VinvicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium. ic. per word. Largest circulation 


THE MANSFIVLD News publishes daily move 
Want ads than any otber 20.000 population 
newspaper; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 

or less, 25c.; one cent per each additional word. 





OKLAHOMA. 


T= OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City. 9,401. Publishes 
more Wants than avy four Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


W iILKES-BARRE (Pa.) TimEs. Circulation over 
11,000 daily. Classified rate, 5 cents a line, 


aS Chester, Pa., TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


ULLETIN Want ads pay. because 
“In Philadelphia nearly every: 
body reads THk BULLETIN.” Net 


daily average circulation for Janu- 
ary, 196,766 copies. (See Roll of 
Honor.) 





VERMONT. 
[HE Burlington Laity News is the popular 
per and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches twice as many people as any other and 
carries more Want aas. Absolutely necessary to 
any aavertiser in Burlington terrsbory. 


VIRGINIA, 
JHE News LEADER, pertichen every afternoon 
except Sunday, Kichmond, Va. largest 
cirenlation by jong odds (27,414 aver. 1 year) and 
the recognized want advertisement medium in 


counted as less than 25 words; no display. 


WISCONSIN. 
N° paper of its class carries as many Want 
4N ads as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


| antler GAZETTE, daily and _ weekly, 
e _ reaches 6,500 subscribers in the million dol- 
lar Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest section 
of the Northwest. Kates; Want Ads—daily, 3 
lines 3 times, 25c.; weekly, 5c. line. Big results 
irom little talk. 


CANADA, 


‘{\HE Halifax HERALD (©©) and the Ma1t—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad mediums. 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 

4 tion in Canada without exception. (Daily 
$3,500, Saturdays 105,000.) Carries more want aas 
than any French newspaper in the world. 


1 HE DAILY JELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 

want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Kastern Canada. ant ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 23 cents. 


fe Toronto DAILY STAR is necessary to any 
advertiser who wants to cover the Toronto 
tield. Carries more general advertising than 
any other toronto paper Sworn daily average 
circulation, January, ’0), 36,567. 


i 

‘g.HE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other Montreal 

dailies combinea. The FaMILY HERALD AND 

WEEKLY STAR carries more \\ ant advertisements 

than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


PARTICULAR feavure of the Toronto EVEN- 
ING TELEGRAM’S ified adverti 8 
is that they are all true to their headings; there 
are no fake. improper or doubtful advertise- 
ments accepted. This gives the potie perfect 
confidence in them, and next to the large circu- 
lation is perhaps the greatest reason why they 
bring such splendid results to the advertisers. 


Teas Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature then are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in the Canadian North- 
west combin Moreover, the FRKE PRESS car- 
ries a larger solume of general advertising 
than any other daily paper in the Dominion. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
r ar Victoria COLONIST covers the entire prov 
ince of British Columbia (branch office it 
Vancouver). More “WANT” ads appear in the 
Sunday (‘OLonIst than in any other paper west 
of Winnipeg. One cent a word each issue. Sam- 
ple copies free. 























j 


LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY HICH- | 


CLASS NEW YORK NEWSPAPER. 


= 








FEBRUARY, 


Marcu. 





75,420 
| 96,200 
| 71,890 





74,218 
17,738 
75,800 
78,086 
92,663 
Sunday. 
77,28 
80,438 
80,840 
80,902 
78,708 
91,416 
Sunday. 
83,198 
80,200 
80,966 
81,920 
80,715 
94,269 
Sunday. 
83 370 
83,601 
84,660 
86,426 
86,306 
109,190 
Sunday. 
87,97 
87,358 
86,288 
84,308 


110,212 





116,185 





1,787,500 


2,268,837 


2,557,488 


2,895,594 





71,500 





84,031 





98,363 











These figures represent actual sales of Tue Grose. During the past year THe GLom 
papers. The statements of circulation made by other newspapers in New York are for thes 
deduct from the statements of other papers the number which they receive back from the newséigmnd newsh 
The grand total for year, 32,206,361, when divided by 312, which is the actual number 4s for the 
the average per issue to be 103,206. The actual daily average for the last five months was 121)! 


New York, Feb. 1, 1905. 
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CIRCULATION VERIFIED BY ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS. 








SEPTEMBER. OcToBER. er DECEMBER. | JANUARY. 





| : 128,140 133,645 126,900 124,630 | Sunday. 
11,0588 121, 124,480 | Sunday. | 124,215 124,210 . 
11,88 Sunday. ; 130,460 126, 125 124,885 134 425 
| 76,886 .| 125,715 125.410 | Sunday. 
5 124, 935 182,225 127,350 
125,115 Sunday. | 129,290 
125,455 128, 128,570 
132,010 125,825 
Sunday. I 126,035 
124,775 136,460 
123,950 . Sunday. 
122,525 7 125, 2 
121.780 123,385 
136,740 125,075 
131,045 ; 125,335 
Sunday. : 125,025 
126,515 130,095 
124,560 
126,640 
122,945 
123,240 
130,270 
Sunday. 
123,155 
124,250 
127,090 
124,785 
124,760 
134,970 
Sunday. 
124,925 


8,291,920 8,315,530 
119,474 126,612 130,030 127,521 
































xtended no return privilege to dealers. In this THe Giose has been unique among evening 
of copies printed. For purposes of comparison with Tue Gross, therefore, it will be necessary to 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 
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t= Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price. two doliars a year, one dollar for six 
months, inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a larger num- 
ber at the same rate. Five cents acopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates it is always ble to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
= x.) eases the charge will be five dollarsa 
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ADVERTISING RATES : 
Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure, 
16 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to thepege ($40). 

Yor specified ition selected by the adver- 

sers, if granted, douvle price is aoastanied. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new cupy fails to come tohand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paia for rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line . 

| appearing as reading matter is in- 


se! ree. 
All + eee must be handed in one 
week in advan 
Aavertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded. 





Cuarwes J. ZInGG, 
Editor and Manager. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sear<,50-52 Ludgate Eill,EC 


NEW YORK, FEB. 15, 1005. 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 


TueE Chieftain, Pueblo, Colo., re- 
cently issued an interesting in- 
dustrial number, dealing with the 
status and progress of that city. 


Tue Weekly Tallahasseean, of 
Tallahassee, Florida, has been ac- 
quired by the Daily Capital, of that 
town, and will be discontinued. 
The Capital is now the only week- 
ly in the place, as well as the sole 
daily. 


CotoneL GrorGE S. Rosser, who 
was one of the founders of the 
Bulletin, Maysville, Ky., in 1862, 
has sold his interest in that daily 
to McCarthy & Altmeyer, who will 
continue both the daily and weekly 
editions. 




















A BROCHURE entmerating the 
good points of the Herald, Oak- 
land, Cal., which was established 
less ‘than two vears ago, gives let- 
ters from local advertisers and 
statistics of the community in 
which it circulates, 


VANTINE’s, the Oriental store, 
is to have a branch in the new 
retail district on Fifth avenue, at 
30th street, property having been 
acquired by the firm in that lo- 
cality. This will make no change 
in the present store at Broadway 
and 18th street. 


THE 1904 average per issue of 
Grit, the Williamsport, Pa., week- 
ly, was 193,758 copies. Since its 
establishment in 1882 Grit has 
made a practice of issuing a sworn 
circulation statement at the end of 
each year. This latest statement 
shows a healthy, normal gain over 
the previous twelvemonth. 


THE 1904 averages of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, according tv 
a printed statement, were 148,833 
copies for the daily edition and 
225,837 for the Sunday issue. Ad- 
vertising aggregating 28,337 col- 
umns was carried during the year, 
and classified business to the 
amount of 598,073 separate ads. 





THE papers of Arkansas, 
through the Press Association of 
that State, have adopted a uniform 
advertising rate, a schedule of 
charges based on circulation being 
adhered to by all publishers, who 
pledge themselves to accept no re- 
ductions. The rate applies chiefly 
to weekly papers with from 500 to 
2,000 circulation. 





A SPECIAL poultry issue of Farm 
and® Home, published February 1, 
contains more than eighty-one 
columns of cash advertising, or a 
larger quantity than this semi- 
monthly journal has ever carried 
before in a single issue. The 
Phelps Publishing Company also 
claims that this is the largest 
amount of advertising ever printed 
in an agricultural paper. The an- 
nouncements of 234 separate ad- 
vertisers are represented, ranging 
from full-page ads to three-line 
announcements, 
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Tue Newsboys’ Post, a small 
monthly paper published by the 
Chicago Evening Post, contains 
news of newsboys, carriers and 
newsdealers in that city, and is 
designed to interest them in push- 
ing the Post’s sales. 


its first anniversary under the new 
name and management February I. 
Since Mr. Strauss took hold of the 
paper in February, 1904, the circu- 
lation has been increased from 
18,000 copies daily to 127,000. The 
Globe has also become, under his 
management, one of the very few 
New York daily papers that openly 
tell how many copies they print. 


Tue Evening News, Newark, 
N. J., makes a feature in its classi- 
fied columns of two special real 
estate days a week—Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. These are not only 
promoted among real estate adver- 
tisers, but are prominently featured 
every day in the paper, so that 
readers may know on what days 
the greatest quantity of real 
estate announcements may be seen 
in the News, 





For the benefit of newspaper 
publishers who want to exclude 
questionable advertising, Louis 
Wiley, advertising manager of the 
New York Times, submits the 
index expurgatorius of that paper, 
which is as follows: 


Word contests. Prize puzzles. Suggestive 
books. Diseasesof men. Female pills. Fort- 
une-tellers. Clairvoyants. Palmists. Mas- 
sage. Offers of large salaries. Offers otf 
something for nothing. Guaranteed cures and 
large guaranteed dividends. 





Queen Quality Topics, a semi- 
monthly journal of factory news 
circulating among the employees 
of the Thomas G. Plant Company, 
Boston, now has a trade swpple- 
ment containing matters of inter- 
est to shoe retailers, and is sent as 
a stimulator of sales to this trade. 
Queen Quality Shoes are handled 
by more than 3,000 dealers 
throughout the country, and E. W. 
Krackowizer, advertising manager 
of the company, intends to make 
this supplement of practical inter- 
est to retailers in small towns as 
well as the cities. 
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THE Cincinnati Post recently 
observed its twenty-fifth birthday 
with a dinner attended by 200 em- 
ployees of the paper. Founded in 
1880, the Post was a small, unin- 
fluential daily before it came into 
the hands of Milton A McRae, 
being offered once for $800 cash. 
Under its present management it 
has become one of the finest even- 
ing newspaper properties in the 
United States. 





THE Publisher and Retailer, is- 
sued monthly at 24 East aist 
street, New York, is a periodical 
for newsdealers, dealing with trade 
topics, chiefly the wholesale prices, 
return privileges and newsstand 
methods of magazine circulation 
from the newsdealers’ point of 
view. The publisher, M. V. 
Thomas, asserts that it reaches 
more than 6,000 newsdealers in the 
United States. 





“SoME Points About Ohio’s 
Third City’ is a factful folder 
from the Dispatch, Columbus, 
Ohio, dealing with population, 
area, suburbs, railways, industries, 
wealth, etc., of that city in a brief, 
pointed way, and showing the im- 
portance of this daily to the ad- 
vertiser by comparisons of adver- 
tising, foreign, local and classified, 
in each of which the Dispatch, a 
gold mark paper, claims to lead. 





THE Minneapolis Tribune’s end 
of the year circulation statement 
is, as usual, exhaustively complete, 
covering not only all issues of the 
morning, evening, Sunday and 
twice-a-week editions, but giving 
figures for the past two vears. The 
daily average of the Tribune dur- 
ing 1904 was 87,929, and 92,222 for 
the final three months. The Sun- 
day average for the year was 69,- 
221 or 71,221 for the final quarter. 
The Farmer’s Tribune, Tuesdays 
and Fridays, had an average issue 
of 56,814 for the year, circulating 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Iowa and Wisconsin. 
The Tribune claims over 90,000 
subscribers, of which 40,000 are 
said to be in the city of Minne- 
apolis, 
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TRUMAN A. DE WEESE, well- 
known as a writer on the Chicago 
Record-Herald, has become direc- 
tor of publicity of the Natural 
Food Co., Niagara Falls. E. F. 
Olmsted remains as advertising 
manager, and will devote his en- 
ergies to special departments of 
publicity, particularly follow-up 
and the advertising of Niagara 
Falls itself, which is largely in the 
hands of the Shredded Wheat in- 


terests. 





THe Illinois State Register, 
Springfield, Ill., recently dedicated 
its remodeled building and cele- 
brated the accession of a new 
three-deck lightning press to its 
mechanical plant. The formal de- 
dication was a banquet, given to 
the paper’s staff, its country corre- 
spondents and a large list of in- 
vited guests. The present struc- 
ture gives the State Register an 
ideal newspaper building, with 
nearly 40,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


Tue Landmark, Norfolk, Va., 
has the distinction of bearing the 
gold marks in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, and is a pa- 
per of such standing in its com- 
munity that, like most newspapers 
bearing this symbol, it is a recog- 
nized medium for the publication 
of financial advertising. The fi- 
nancial page in a recent issue, sub- 
mitted by business manager N. M. 
Murray, shows an amount of ad- 
vertising of this kind noteworthy 
for a city the size of Norfolk. 





THE daily average claimed by the 
Journal and Tribune, Knoxville, 
Tenn., during 1904 was 14,847, and 
that for November and December 
16,049 copies daily. This, it is 
stated, is a lead over all other pa- 
pers in that city of forty-five per 
cent. The Knoxville Sentinel 
prints a statement for the year 
showing a daily average of 11,482 
copies, an increase over 1903 of 
more than eighteen per cent. In 
spite of an advance in rates the 
advertising patronage of the Sen- 
tinel showed a substantial increase, 
the total amount of business 
printed for the year being 249,887 
inches. 


THE first of the year the firm 
of G. B. Lowerre & Co., 84 Front 
street, New York, was succeeded 
by the firm of Sample & Co. Mr. 
Sample has been connected with 
the Lowerre house for many 
years. Old Waverly Rye, which is 
the leading advertised product of 
the firm, will be pushed with un- 
usual vigor this year. The adver- 
tising is being placed through the 
Ben B. Hampton Co. Agency, 7 
West 22d street, New York. 





At the recent quarterly meeting 
of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Men’s Association, held in Fresno, 
Cal., the following officers were 
elected for this year: H. P. Stab- 
ler, Yuba City, president; R. C. 
Ayres, San Francisco, vice-presi- 
dent; L. H. Mertz, Los Ange- 
les, secretary-treasurer. Executive 
Committee—S. P. Johnston, San 
Francisco; E. M. Swasey, San 
Francisco; H. C. Ackerly, Los 
Angeles. The next meeting of the 
association will be held in San 
Jose on April ro. 





THE latest addition to the New 
York Central’s “Four Track” series 
is a folder describing the Grand 
Central Station, in New York, 
with a map of the city, a diagram 
of the station and train sheds, and 
many views of hotels, theaters and 
semi-public places in this séction 
of New York. It has the practical 
and historical interest that char- 
acterize all of Uncle George’s pub- 
lications, and only one reliable old 
landmark of the neighborhood has 
been omitted. There is no por- 
trait of Simeon Ford. 


A cHEApP little folder about Ade- 
laide, South Australia, gives sta- 
tistics interesting to American ad- 
vertisers. It is estitnated that 
American goods to the value of $40 
per family are sold yearly in Aus- 
tralia. Adelaide has an American 
premier, the Hon. J. G. Jenkins. 
Its climate, from the standpoint of 
both health and agriculture, is said 
to be equal to that of California. 
A municipal advertising campaign 
for settlers has been begun in this 
country, and is in the hands of 
Benjamin Judkins, San Diego, Cal. 
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Tue Novelty Knitting Co. of 
Albany, N. Y., is advertising the 
Arnold Knit Goods in magazines 
and in newspapers in the larger 
cities. The Ben B. Hampton 
Agency, 7 West 22d street, New 
York, handles this account. 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers, held in New York, C. 
W. Post asked to be relieved from 
the presidency. The following 
officers were elected: President, 
Dr. V. Mott Pierce, Buffalo; vice- 
presidents. Oscar E. Binner and 
E. H. Mullin, New York; secre- 
tary, L. H. Soule, New York; 
treasurer, G. N. McCampbell, New 
Yotk.. Board of Control: W. B. 
Cherry, J. M. Campbell. H. L. 
Cramer, B. M. Moses, F. E. 
Thompson, L. M. Frailey, C. W. 
Post, Harry H. Good, J. N. Jares, 
George G. Hall. 


Tue Daily Capital, Topeka, 
Kansas, has passed under the sole 
ownership of Arthur Capper, its 
business manager, who owned two- 
thirds of the stock. Mr. Capper 
has risen to his present place as 
owner and publisher from a posi- 
tion as reporter, graduating 
through the city and telegraph 
rooms, the business and advertis- 
ing departments, even serving the 
Capital as Washington correspond- 
ent during one period of his career. 
He is also owner of the Mail 
Printing House and publisher of 
the Mail and Breeze, the Missouri 
Valley Farmer and the Household. 

—_—_ 

Tue Bonynge trademark bill, 
now before Congress, was passed 
by the Senate recently with only 
the trifling change of registration 
fee, whieh was raised from $5 to 
$10, The law is fixed to take ef- 
fect April 1, this year. The House 
gave the bill special consideration. 
A schedule of the important 
changes in trademark conditions 
which this law effects will be pre- 
pared immediately by the: Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 
Advertisers interested in the trade- 
mark question can obtain copies 
by addressing Barron G. Collier, 
secretary of the organization, 114 
Fifth avenue, New York, 
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THE provisional organization of 
the advertising men of the State 
of Kansas has been made perma- 
nent under the name of the Kansas 
Publishers’ Business Club, and 
meetings are to be held every six 
months. The following officers 
have been elected: H. L. Harris, 
Iola Register, president; H. E. 
Montgomery, Junction City Union, 
vice-president; J. F. Baxter, To- 
peka Herald, secretary and treas- 
urer. The executive committee 
consists of Ed M. Moore of the 
Hutchinson News, and 
Heath, of the Kansas Farmer, 





THE patent medicine regulation 
recently passed in New Zealand, to 
become effective next June, has 
met with vigorous protest from 
proprietary manufacturers, the 
Wellington Chamber of Commerce 
and other organizations. The 
law in its relation to American 
rome was dealt with in 

RINTERS’ INK, January 18, 1905. 
American advertisers who wish 
further information can get it from 
the J. Ilott Advertising Agency, 
Wellington, New Zealand, which 
has recently issued a pamphlet 
containing protests against the 
measure. 





AN interesting brochure pub- 
lished by Swift & Company, the 
Chicago packers, gives statistics 
of the past year’s business. The 
total sales for the year aggregated 
over $200,000,000, __ representing 
shipments of 350 carloads daily. 
In a single day were slaughtered in 
the company’s seven packing plants 
11,875 cattle, 16,553 sheep and 34,- 
562 hogs. Over 8,250,000 head of 
live stock were slaughtered in the 
twelvemonth. A quarter million 
of visitors inspected the plants, 
4,279,080 letters and 1,388,100 tele- 
grams were sent and received, and 
the products of the company were 
distributed through wholesale 
houses in over 300 cities in the 
United States. Switt & Company 
now sells eggs, butter and poultry, 
the latter being specially fed at 
poultry stations, killed and dressed 
for the table and sold with a 
trademarked tag attached, denot- 
ing high quality. 
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“Art in Commercial Work” is 8 
booklet from the Alfred S. Camp- 
bell Art Co., Flatiron Building, New 
York, in which are shown speci- 
mens of process pictures embossed 
so deeply that they are practically 
bas-reliefs.§ When framed and 
varnished these illustrations re- 
semble posters made on tiles. One 
specimen of the company’s work 
now generally distributed is the 
blue framed poster for “Old Eng- 
lish Curve Cut Tobacco.” The 
booklet is effective as a display of 
samples, but could have been bet- 
tered with details of the process 
and its application to advertising. 


A SPECIAL issue comprising more 
than 200 pages, with colored cover 
and several color ad pages, marks 
the thirty-sixth anniversary of the 
Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly, New 
York. This stable old trade jour- 
nal is one of the bulwarks of the 
jewelry industry in all its phases, 
from manufacturing to retailing. 
The high character of its articles, 
the reliability and thoroughness 
of its news, and its marked artis- 
tic tone, are fully equaled by the 
body of manufacturers’ advertis- 
ing regularly appearing in_ its 
pages. The ads in the Jewelers’ 
Circular-Weekly always say some- 
thing new, pertinent and of value 
to readers, and say it attractively. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT CONCORD. 


January 28 the annual meeting of the New 
Hampshirt Press Association wzs held at the 
Eagle Hotel, Concord. 

he report of the treasurer showed a bal- 
ance in the treasury. Nodeaths were reported 
during the year, the thirty-eighth in the his- 
tory of the association. Mr. M. R. Sullivan, 
of Manchester, was elected to membership. 

Officers were elected as follows : 

President—Arthur E. Clarke, Manchester. 

Vice-Presidents— Howard F, Hill, Concord; 
Edgar J. Knowlton, Manchester; W. H. Top- 
ping. Manchester. 

Recording Szcretary—John W. Bourlet, 
Concord. 

ponding Secretary— Sylvester C. 
Gould, Manchester. 

Treasurer—Thomas W. Lane, Manchester. 

Executive Committee— William C. Clarke, 
Manchester; Edward N. Pearson, Concord; 
Henry M. Putney, Manchester. 

Auditors—Edson C. Eastman, Concord; H. 
J. Rock, Concord. 

Arthur E. Clarke and Howard F. Hill were 
chosen delegates to the National Editorial 
Association’s Convention, with power to select 
alternates, 
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DuriNG no year since the estab- 
lishment of the Hartford Times in 
1841 has that paper had so notable 
a gain in circulation as in 1904. 
The daily average for the year was 
17.547 copies, an increase over 
1903 of 1,038 copies daily. This 
gain was achieved through no 
other effort than by printing a 
good newspaper and putting it 
where people could buy it regular- 
ly, and the Times has not infringed 
its rule that unsold copies of the 
paper shall be unreturnable. The 
Times circulation is virtually net, 
and in all likelihood the forthcom- 
ing issue of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory will show 
that it maintains the position held 
in the 1904 issue as the daily 
paper with the largest proved cir- 
culation in the State of Connec- 
ticut. 





THE business mail emanating 
from any live city or town offers 
an inexpensive advertising me- 
dium for general publicity. Some 
communities take advantage of it. 
Pinedale, Wyoming, a town es- 
tablished only a few months ago, 
sends out envelopes bearing half- 
tone illustrations of scenery, game, 
etc. These envelopes are furnished 
business men bv an arrangement 
with the Pinedale Roundup, which 
is already on a secure footing as 
the one weekly paper there. The 
advertising should not be confined 
to pictures, however, but should 
include facts about the ‘place. What 
sort of facts ought to go on an 
envelope of this character is ad- 
mirably shown in this envelope 
story of another town—San An- 
gelo, Texas. It appears on the en- 
velope of E. A. Cunningham, that 
place: 

Saw Anceto, Tom Green County, Texas. 


Population, 7,000. Altitude, 1,900 feet. 
Mean Temperature. Winter—s51 ; Summer— 


75. 
Healthiest Climate and Best Water in the 


Four Banks, capital and surplus, $550,000 ; 
Devosits, $1,000,000. 

Nine Church2s, Good Schools and Colleges 

Largest Live Stock, Wool and Pecan Market 
in Texas. 

A growing Cotton Center. 

Annual Post-office Receipts, over $10,000. 

Water Works, Electric Lights, Ice Factory 
and Telephone System. 

Hotel Facilities Second to None in the State. 

Surrounded by millions of acres, fertile 
cheap lands, good for homes and investment. 
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Tue East Oregonian, Pendleton, 
Ore., makes a bid for short-term 
subscribers during the session of 
the legislature in that State. The 
idea seems to be excellent, but the 
card sent out to attract these sub- 
scribers omits pretty nearly every 
vital fact about the service, telling 
nothing of the subscription price 
and even leaving out the place of 
publication. 





THE auditor of the Association 
of American Advertisers has just 
completed an examination of the 
circulation records of Leslie’s 
Monthly Magazine. The last 
five numbers of 1904 compared 
with the same issues of 1903 show 
an actual increase in net paid-for 
circulation of 42,590 copies a 
month. The circulation at the 
closé of 1904 was 300,159 a month, 
as shown by the detailed statement 
for 1904 filed with the publishers 
of Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory. 





Dan A. Carro_t, Special Rep- 
resentative of the Washington 
Star, the Baltimore News, the In- 
dianapolis News, the Montreal 
Star and the Minneapolis Journal, 
Tribune Building, New York and 
Chicago, has made some important 
changes in his organization toward 
facilitating the handling of busi- 
ness in the foreign field. Mr. D. 
W. Shives, a well-known adver- 
tising man, has been appointed an 
assistant in the New York office. 
Mr. Shives held the position of ad- 
vertising manager of the Detroit 
Journal at the time Mr. Carroll 
secured his services. Mr. Shives 
has been identified with several of 
the leading dailies in the middle 
west during the past twelve years 
and is well qualified to take up 
the work in general advertising. 
While advertising manager of the 
Detroit Journal Mr. Shives made 
records in both earnings and vol- 
ume of business, and it is said 
that that paper parted with his 
services with considerable regret. 
Mr. T. S. Young has recently been 
appointed assistant to Mr. W. Y. 
Perry, manager of Mr. Carroll’s 
Chicago office. Mr. Young was 
recently connected with the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, 
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A very complete summary of cir- 
culation averages comes from the 
Daily Times, Seattle. During the 
year 1904 the daily edition was 
36,418 and the Sunday issue 43,- 
989. For the last three months of 
the year the daily average was 
37,090 and the Sunday average 45,- 
450. Seattle has about 35,000 
homes, so that this circulation not 
only covers the city effectively, but 
also the State of Washington and 
parts of Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
and British Columbia. The first 
white man came to Seattle in 1852. 
In 1870 the place had a population 
of 1,107, in 1880, 3,533, in 1890, 
42,847, and in 1900, 80,671. The 
present population of Greater 
Seattle is estimated to be 175,000. 





THE cigar store at the corner of 
Broadway and ‘l wenty-sixth street, 
opened a year ago by the Havana 
Cigar Company, has passed out of 
the ownership of that company, 
having been bought by the Royal 
Cigar Company, a _ corporation 
capitalized for $250,000 and char- 
tered under the laws of the State 
of New York. John F. Whelan, 
lately of Syracuse, is president of 
the Royal Company. It contem- 
plates the establishment of other 
stores in New York devoted ex- 
clusively to the sale of high-grade 
cigars, and locations will be chosen 
favorable to the special line of 
public supply on which it will 
operate. Wall street in this city 
will be an early choice. Mr. 
Whelan has called into association 
with him in his new enterprise 
Harry Rothschilds, R. T. Derning 
of New York, and Wilbur Tibbals, 
lately of St. Paul, Minn. The 
Royal stores will practically con- 
fine their effort to supply smokers 
with cigars of the high-priced 
brands, as has been the policy of 
the Havana Cigar Company’s 
store at Broadway and Twenty- 
sixth street. This store will be the 
headquarters of the company. 
Stores in other cities will be open- 
ed from time to time. It is under- 
stood that the Royal Co. will be- 
come liberal advertisers in high- 
class magazines and newspapers, 
and the business will be placed by 
the Ben B. Hampton Agency, 
New York, 
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THE DAILY PAPERS OF 
HABANA. 





{In tne following article the writer 
has spelled ‘‘Habana”’ as the Cubans 
themselves spell it—with a B. Prior to 
the year 1800 Habana was spelled “Ha 
vana” by the Spaniards and “Tiavan- 
nah” by the English. The Havana 
Post still clings to the old orthography 
but in most of the official publications 
of the United States government Ha- 
bana is now spelled with a B. In the 
list of money order offices issued by 
the Postoffice Department you will find 
the word spelt both ways, The young 
lady who dispenses money orders in the 
Washington (D. C.) postoffice explains 
this seeming inconsistency as follows: 
“When you write the name of the 
city,” she says, “you spell it with a V; 
but if you write abana province’ 
then you spell Habana with B.” The 
Cubans themselves, however, still per- 
sist in spelling the name of the city 
and the province in the same way.] 

The most important dailies pub- 
lished in Cuba are the following, 
which may be described as Ha- 
bana’s Big Four: 

Diario de la Marina, La D’‘scusion, 
La Lucha, El Mundo, 

The combined circulation of 
these four papers exceeds the cir- 
culation of all the other daily pa- 
pers of the Island put together. 


“DIARIO DE LA MARINA.” 

The Diario de la Marina is the 
oldest of any of the newspapers 
greg in Cuba to-day, dating 
ack to 1839. It is owned and 
edited by Spaniards, but not by 
that type of Spaniard known in 
Cuba as intransigente.* The 
Diario de la Marina has accepted 
the new order of things, if not 
without regret at least with philo- 
sophic resignation, and is to-day 
one of the warmest supporters of 
the government of President 
Estrada Palma. Nor does it dis- 
play any animosity towards the 
people of the United States. It 
gives us a sly dig occasionally it is 
true, but it must be admitted that 
its criticisms of us are usually just 
and that its darts are as frequently 
leveled against Spaniards as 
against ourselves. During the late 
war it was a bitter opponent of the 
Weyler policy, so much so that 
when Habana was startled by the 





*“The intransigente is the irrecon- 
cilable, the reactionary, the hopeless 
Bourbon; the political ostrich who has 
only one way of avoiding the storm of 
the desert or the deluge.”—Charles M. 
Pepper in “To-morrow in Cuba,” p. 10. 


explosion of the Maine many at 
first believed that the friends of 
Weyler had blown up the offices of 
the Diario, as they had more than 
once threatened to do. 

In its sixty-five years of exist- 
ence the Diario de la Marina has 
witnessed every upheaval that has 
disturbed the peace of the Island 
from Narciso Lopez’s first invasion 
down to the last revolution. It has 
seen a score of Governor-Generals 
come and go and has beheld the 
birth and death of innumerable 


political parties. It has taken an 


active and important part in the 
complex politics of the Island thro’ 
all these years and, naturally, it 
has more than once been obliged to 
shift its ground in order to keep 
abreast of the times. Its rivals ac- 
cuse it of inconsistency and are 
fond of quoting from its files opin- 
ions at variance with the beliefs it 
holds to-day. It is fortunate for 
the paper that its destiny is in the 
hands of men who are able to 
adapt themselves to changed con- 
ditions; who believe, with Emer- 
son, that it is well to “speak what 
you think now in hard words and 
to-morrow speak what to-morrow 
thinks in hard words again, though 
it contradict everything vou said 
to-day.” It is precisely this quali- 
ty that makes the Diario de la 
Marina a vital force in the Island, 
instead of a weak echo of the past. 
No paper in Cuba exerts a greater 
influence in shaping public opinion, 
and Cubans and Spaniards alike 
feel that the last word on any 
question has not been said until the 
Diario de la Marina has spoken. 
In make-up the Diario resembles 
the newspapers of Europe rather 
than those of our own country. Its 
page approximates that of the New 
York Evening Post in size, being 
the same width but a trifle deeper. 
It prints however only six columns 
to the page instead of seven. It 
is the only paner in the Island that 
prints two editions daily. The 
morning edition consists of eight 
pages; the afternoon edition of 
four. Swhscribers receive both 
editions and unless you are a sub- 
scriber you don’t get the paper. It 
is never sold on the streets. Its 
subscription price in Habana is $1 
a year—$15 in the provinces a 
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$21.20 to foreign countries. The 
prices given are in Spanish silver, 
the value of which varies slightly 
from time to time, one American 
dollar being worth $1.35 to $1.40 
Spanish silver. Its rate for adver- 
tisements is fifty cents (gold) an 
inch for each insertion; one dollar 
an inch if the advertisement is to 
appear in both morning and even- 
ing editions. Twenty per cent dis- 
count is allowed on yearly con- 
tracts, and no advertisement is ac- 
cepted the value of which does not 
amount to two dollars; that is to 
say, a four inch ad may be inserted 
once, but a one inch ad will not be 
accepted for less than four inser- 


a 


er 


tions. It makes a special rate on 
Want ads (Solicitudes) — fifty 
cents Spanish silver for four inser- 
tions of a four line ad—and prints 
mofe announcements of this class 
than do all the other Habana pa- 
pers put together. 

Like all newspapers in Cuba the 
Diario de la Marina is housed in a 
building that was not originally 
built for a newspaper office. A 
new building is being erected for 
the paper on the Prado (Habana’s 
beautiful promenade) which, when 
completed, will be one of the finest 
newspaper offices in Latin America, 
I am indebted to Mr. Tomas Mur, 
the architect of the new building 






for the illustration of it which ap- 
pears on this page. 

When the paper moves into its 
new quarters next July it will also 
install a new press. It is printed 
at present on a Goss perfecting 
press that has been in use nine 
years and has given (so Mr. Jose 
Maria Villaverde, the business 
manager of the Diario, told me) 

ood satisfaction. Mr. Villaverde, 

owever, has not yet decided 
whether the new press shall be a 
Goss or some other make. Press 
manufacturers will do well to fol- 
low up this tip lest England or 
Germany, our severest competitors 
in Cuba, do us out of this order. 





: 


[SESE EET TOE 


Printing presses pay an ad valorem 
duty of twenty-five per cent on en- 
tering Cuba, but our manufactur- 
ers have an advantage over those 
of other countries, inasmuch as the 
reciprocity treaty existing between 
the United States and Cuba pro- 
vides for a reduction of twenty 
per cent of the existing duty on 
Presses imported from the United 
States. 

Manufacturers of typesetting 
machines will also find Mr. Villa- 
verde an interested listener. The 
Diario de la Marina has not yet 
introduced typesetting machines 
into its office (largely out of con- 
sideration for its compositors, 
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many of whom have been with the 
paper for upwards of twenty 


years) but the Linotype and Mono- 
line are used in the offices of its 
leading competitors, and the pub- 
lishers of the Diario realize that 
sooner or later they will have to 
follow suit. 

No description of the Diario de 
la Marina would be complete with- 
out reference to its excellent news 
service and to its editor, Mr. 
Nicolas Rivero, one of the giants 
of Cuban journalism. The paper 
receives the Associated Press dis- 
patches and has also daily tele- 
graphic service from Madrid. In 
addition it has special correspond- 
ents in New York, Washington, 
Paris and Madrid, whose letters 
are of an exceedingly high class. 
Mr. Rivero, the editor of the pa- 
per, is one of those men who can 
sav in a paragraph what in less 
skillful hands would require a col- 
umn—and say it better. He is at 
his best when opposing men or 
measures and at his worst when he 
tries to be amiable. Like flint he 
yields the sparks of his genius only 
in response to blows; and fortu- 
nately for those who enjoy his 
clever editorials his contemporaries 
seldom miss an opportunity to 
hammer him. 

“LA DISCUSION.” 

The Discusion is first, last and 
all the time a Cuban paper—as 
thoroughly Cuban as is a dish of 
ajiaco, Its editor and proprietor, 
Mr. Manuel M. Coronado, held the 
rank of colonel in the army of 
Cuba during the late war and was 
secretary of the Assembly, the first 
legislative body to meet in Cuba 
after the termination of hostilities. 
The paper was founded in 1889 but 
did not achieve much importance 
until it was bought by Mr. 
Coronado five years later. In 1895, 
a year after the naper had passed 
into the hands of its present owner, 
the war broke out and so ardently 
did the Discusion espouse the 
cause of the revolutionists that it 
was suppressed by order of Gen- 
eral Weyler. When towards the 
close of the Spanish-American war 
it became evident that Spain would 
be obliged to relinquish the Island, 
Mr. Coronado began to lay his 
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plans for resuming publication and 
on the stroke of noon on January 
1, 1899, as the Spanish flag was 
hauled down from the Governor- 
General’s palace, the first number 
of the new-born Discusion was 
issued. 

In the early days of the Ameri- 
can intervention, when that dis- 
trust, which long years of disil- 
lusionment have made inherent in 
the Cuban people, led them to be- 
lieve that the government of the 
United States did not intend to 
fulfill its promise regarding the in- 
dependence of the Island, the Dis- 
cusion shared to some extent the 
general feeling of uncertainty; but 
when it became apparent that this 
country would fulfill to the letter 
the promise of the Joint resolution, 
adopted by our Congress, the Dis- 
cusion became, and has ever since 
remained, a warm friend of the 
American people. It did excellent 
work in reconciling the people of 
Cuba to the Platt Amendment, a 
measure at first bitterly opposed 
but which—now that its effects are 
better understood—is welcomed by 
the more intelligent class of 
Cubans as a guarantee against for- 
eign invasion or domestic insurrec- 
tion, so much so that a leading 
lawyer of Habana (Mr. Lanuza) 
recently declared in the columns of 
the Discusion that the Platt 
Amendment was “t!e last of many 
favors conferred on Cuba by the 
American people.” The Discusion 
also did good service in aiding in 
bringing about the reciprocity 
treaty between Cuba and the Uni- 
ted States. It takes a lively inter- 
est in all questions affecting the 
welfare of the Cuban people and 
has been, from the beginning. an 
ardent supporter of the policy of 
President Estrada Palma. In fact 
it may be said to be the paper that 
enjoys most completely the confi- 
dence of the actual government. 

The Discusion is an afternoon 
paper and is published 365 days in 
the year. Its columns are the same 
length and width as those of the 
New York Sun, but it prints only 
six columns to the page instead of 
seven. It has the best mechanical 
equipment of any paper on the 
Island, including an up-to-date 
photo-engraving plant. With the 











exception of El] Mundo it is the 
only illustrated daily published in 
Cuba. 

A feature of La Discusion is its 
daily political cartoon by Mr. 
Ricardo de la Torriente, one of the 
instructors in the national School 
of Painting and Sculpture at 
Habana. One of Mr. Torriente’s 
cartoons is here reproduced for the 
benefit of those American cartoon- 
ists who are in the habit of por- 
traying Cuba as a little negro, not- 
withstanding the fact that the 
white population of the Island out- 
numbers the black and mixed races 
two to one, and that in proportion 
to population there are fewer 
negroes in the Cuban capital than 
there are in the capital city of the 
United States. Mr. Torriente’s 
picture shows the typical Cuban 
peasant, or guarjiro as he is called. 
Anyone who has traveled in the 
interior of the Island will testify 
to the artist’s accuracy of detail— 
the long Dundreary whiskers, the 
hat of jipa-japa, the guaybera or 
shirts worn with the tails outside 
the trousers, the alpargatas or 
canvas slippers, and the ever-pres- 
ent machete. If the cartoonists of 
the United States will cease to em- 
ploy the picture of a pickaninny as 
emblematical of Cuba and adopt a 
type more in keeping with the facts 
they will earn the gratitude of a 
million white Cubans, who resent 
having their country unjustly ad- 
vertised to the world as a black 
republic. 

Like the Diario de la Marina, the 
Discusion is to have a new build- 
ing but its location has not yet 
been decided upon. Its offices are 
located at present at No. 5 San 
Ignacio street (opposite the Cathe- 
dral,) in a large building which, 
though not originally intended for 
a newspaper office, has by virtue of 
extensive alterations been made 
into very commodious quarters. 
Reference has already been made 
to the excellent mechanical equip- 
ment of the Discusion. Mr. Coro- 


nado, the editor and proprietor of 
the paper, visits the United States 
every year and usually returns 
with some new labor saving de- 
vice. Four Lintotype machines are 
already installed in the office of the 
Discusion and two more have re- 
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cently been ordered. The paper is 
printed on a Goss straight line per- 
fecting press. 

The subscription price of La 
Discusion is $10 Spanish silver a 
year in Habana—$g.00 American 
money to foreign countries. Single 
copies sell on the street for five 
cents Spanish silver. Its tele- 
graphic news is furnished by the 
Associated Press and it has in ad- 
dition regular correspondents in 
New York, Washington, Paris, 
Madrid, Tampa and Key West. 

The advertising rate is 50 cents 
(gold) an inch for each insertion, 
twenty-five per cent discount on 
yearly contracts. Mr. Arturo 











Primelles is business manager of 
the paper. 
“LA LUCHA.” 


Under an old Spanish law when- 
ever a newspaper offended, the 
Governor-General could order it 
to suspend publication. The order, 
however, was directed against the 
newspaper, not the publisher, hence 
the publisher had only to change 
the name of his paper as often as 
he got into trouble with the 
authorities and continue publica- 
tion under some other title. The 
paper to-day known as La Lucha 
(The Strife) is well named, since, 
in the course of its thirty-six years 
of existence, it has been obliged to 
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change its name no fewer than a 
score of times. 

Mr. Antonio San Miguel, the 
present editor and proprietor of 
La. Lucha, is a Spaniard by birth, 
a native of the province of Cata- 
luna. The Catalan is the Yankee 
of Spain. There may be “seven 
kinds of Gallegos” (to quote an 
old Spanish saying) but, after 
meeting many Spaniards who hail 
from the province that Mr. San 
Miguel comes from, I am prepared 
to affirm that there is only one kind 
of Catalan—the hustler. Mr. San 
Miguel is no exception to the 
rule. He joined the staff of La 
Lucha as a reporter and in three 
years he owned the paper. 

During the late war La Lucha 
undoubtedly had the largest cir- 
culation of any paper published in 
Cuba. La Discusion had been sup- 
pressed by order of General Wey- 
ler and the WDéario de la Marina 
was bitterly opposed to the Weyler 
policy, so for the time being La 
Lucha had a decided advantage 
over its two most powerful rivals. 
Even so late as the beginning 


of the American intervention 
in Cuba La Lucha still  oc- 
curied the first place among 


Cuban journals. At this point, 
however, Mr. San Miguel appar- 
ently went to sleep. No one denies 
that the publisher of La Lucha is 
one of the most resourceful news- 
paper men in Cuba; but no one 
(least of all his friends) can be 
blind to the fact that for the past 
three or four years he has neglect- 
ed the splendid property that his 
genius built up. It is the old story 
of the hare and the tortoise over 
again. While La Lucha has been 
dozing in fancied security the 
Diario de la Marina and La Dis- 
cusion have overtaken and passed 
it. and they mean to keep the lead 
if they can. Meanwhile La Lucha 
within the past few months has 
shown signs of new life, and I 
think we are on the eve of a 
beautiful three-cornered fight for 
supremacy in which the contestants 
will be La Lucha, the Diario de la 
Marina and La Discusion. By way 
of preparing for the impending 
struggle La Lucha has recently in- 
stalled a new Scott electric press 
capable of turning out 16,000 
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twelve-page papers an hour. Four 
Linotypes have also been added to 
La Lucha’s equipment and the form 
of the paper has been changed from 
an eight column Llanket sheet to a 
handy seven column paper about 
the size of the New York Sun. 
Like its rivals, La Lucha is also to 
have a new building. The site 
selected is on Bernaza street, be- 
tween O’Reilly and Obispo (Ha- 
bana’s principal business streets) 
fronting the Parque de Albear. 

La Lucha is an afternoon paper. 
In politics it is nominally inde- 
pendent but it inclines to the Lib- 
eral party, the party opposed to the 
present government. It sells on 
the streets for five cents a copy— 
yearly subscription price $12.00 
Spanish silver in the Island; $8 
American money to foreign coun- 
tries. Its charge for advertise- 
ments is fifty cents American 
money an inch for each insertion, 
with discounts ranging from ten 
to twenty-five per cent on long 
time contracts. 

Mr. Cayetano Perez has for 
many years been Lusiness manager 
of La Lucha but owing to ill health 
he has been obliged recently to en- 
trust the greater part of his work 
to a younger man—Mr. Felipe 
Calderon, the assistant business 
manager. 

“EL MUNDO.” 

El Mundo is the only periodical 
in Cuba that bears a title com- 
paratively common among the 
newspapers of the United States— 
The World. It is the youngest 
of the four leading newspapers of 
the Island, having been established 
in the spring of 1901. In the be- 
ginning El Mundo published three 
editions daily but soon discon- 
tinued the afternoon and evening 
editions and now issues a morning 
edition only. It is an eight page 
paper of the size of the New York 
Sun. It sells for three cents on 
the street—two cents less than its 
competitors, 

Mr. Antonio Herrera, the busi- 
ness manager of the paper, told 
me that El Mundo was independ- 
ent in politics, but if he really be- 
lieves that himself he is the only 
man in Cuba that does think so. 
Mr. Jose Manuel Govin, the editor 
of El Mundo, is a Liberal of what 













































the Cubans would call the marca 
mayor and his paper is generally 
looked upon as the organ of the 
Liberal party. Associated with 
Mr. Govin in the editorial manage- 
ment of El Mundo is Mr. Marquez 
Sterling, one of the cleverest all 
round newspaper men in Cuba. 
The — has a fairly good me- 
chanical equipment, including a 
number of Monoline typesetting 
machines, a Goss Clipper press, 
and a photo-engraving plant, being 
(with the exception of La Dis- 
cusion) the only illustrated daily 
in Cuba. It has sufficient em- 
ployees on its staff to bring out a 
paper as good as anv of them, and 
considering that it is the mouth- 
piece of one of the two leading po- 
litical parties in Cuba, and that it 
is sold at a trifle more than half 
the price of its competitors, it 
ought to have achieved in its more 
than three years of existence a 
position that would have at least 
enabled it to pay expenses. I do 
not know positively that El Mundo 
is not on a self-supporting basis 
but it is common talk in Habana 
that the paper is losing money. 
The fault seems to be in the 
business office. Only when Mr. 
Herrera, the business manager, is 
present is it possible to get any in- 
formation concerning advertising 
rates, price of subscription, etc.— 
the price to monthly subscribers 
being one dollar which, curiously 
enough, is nine cents more than the 
paper costs if bought day by day 
on the street. For advertisements 
the price is twenty cents an inch 
each insertion, with a discount of 
twenty per cent on yearly contracts. 
I was obliged to make two visits 
to the office of El Mundo to secure 
this information. When I first 
called at eleven o’clock one Friday 
morning Mr. Herrera was absent, 
and although there were several 
people in the business. office who 
were busily engaged in consuming 
cigarettes, none of them seemed 
able to impart any information re- 


‘garding the paper that employs 


them. To all inquiries the answer 
was: “Come back at two o'clock.” 
Tf one goes to the office of the 
Diario de la Marina, La Discusion 
or La Lucha at any hour of the day 
he will always find some one who 
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can answer questions or take his 
money, if he happens to be an ad- 
vertiser; but El Mundo seems to 
be above sordid considerations. If 
the business management of El 
Mundo is a sample of what the 
country may expect should the 
Liberal party ever come _ into 
power, the people of Cuba will do 
well to pray fervently for the re- 
election of President Estrada 
Palma. 
ABOUT CIRCULATIONS. 


The honor of being the paper of 
largest circulation in Cuba lies be- 
tween the Diario de la Marina and 
La Discusion. A year ago the 
Diario led beyond all question, but 
to-day the editions of the two pa- 
pers are so nearly equal] that in 
order to state which has the larg- 
est circulation it will be necessary 
first to agree upon a definition of 
the word “circulation.” If circu- 
lation means the number of copies 
printed (which, I believe, is the 
definition accepted by the editor of 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory) then La Discusion is the 
paper of largest circulation in 
Cuba. If, on the other hand, cir- 
culation means the number of 
copies actually sold, the palm will 
have to be awarded to the Diario 
de la Marina. The Diario claims 
a circulation of 12,000 in round 
numbers and actually prints some- 
thing over 11,000 copies. As it is 
sent only to subscribers there are 
no returned copies to be taken into 
consideration. La Discusion prints 
a little over 12,000 copies but grants 
newsdealers the privilege of re- 
turning ten per cent of the number 
of copies ordered. It will be seen, 
therefore, that in the number of 
copies printed La Discusion leads 
the Diario by about a thousand 
copies, while if we deduct the num- 
ber of copies returned from those 
actually printed we shall find that 
the Diario is a few hundred copies 
ahead of its rival in actual sales. 
The difference either way, how- 
ever, is too small to affect the gen- 
eral advertiser, who cannot afford 
to use either paper to the exclusion 
of the other. 

In point of circulation La Lucha 
comes next after the Diario de la 
Marina and La Discusion. Its 
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cGition is always in excess of 
10,000 copies—10,200 would be a 
fair average. I think La Lucha 
might fairly claim to be the paper 
of largest circulation in the city 
of Habana, since of its total edi- 
tion only about 3,000 copies go to 
out-of-town agents, while in the 
case of the Diario and La Dis- 
cusion fully one-half of the copies 
sold go to the provinces. La 
Lucha, like La Discusion, allows 
newsdealers a ten per cent return 
privilege. 

El Mundo is a paper of very un- 
equal circulation. It depends al- 
most wholly upon street sales and 
owing to its low price is a favorite 
with the laboring classes, who are 
fickle patrons. In the absence of 
sensational news they are apt to 
neglect to buy the paper, while any 
unusual happening (such as the 
murder in the Vedado or the steve- 
dore’s strike) will add _ several 
thousand to El Mundo’s circula- 
tion. During the past year El 
Mundo has printed as few as 4,000 
copies while at other times its daily 
issue has exceeded 12,000 copies. 
Its average circulation may be fair- 
ly estimated, I think, at about 7,500 
copies. It allows unlimited re- 
turns and the number of copies 
sent back by newsdealers is seldom 
less than twenty-five per cent of 
the total number of copies printed. 


THE HAVANA “POST.” 


The history of American jour- 
nalism in Cuba began with The 
Volunteer, a weekly paper publish- 
ed by members of the 4th Tenn- 
essee Regiment of Volunteers at 
Trinidad, a picturesque old town 
on the south coast of Cuba. This 
paper, the publication of which was 
begun in Januarv, 1899, was the 
first to be entered at the postoffice 
as second-class matter, after the 
beginning of the American inter- 
vention. 

The first American newspaper to 
be published in Habana was the 
Daily American—June, 1889. The 
same month saw the birth of the 
Times of Cuba and the Havana 
Herald (both of Habana), the 
Herald of Cardenas and The Bull 
Fighter, of Puerto Principe. In 
August of the same year The Daily 
Citizen appeared in Habana and 
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was followed in December by the 
Commercial and Financial Review. 
None of these papers lasted more 
than a few months except the 
Havana Herald. 

In 1900 the Havana Journal was 
started but was almost immediately 
purchased by a Cuban-American 
(Mr. Casanova) who also bought 
out the Herald and merging the 
two papers founded the Havana 
Post, the only American paper that 
has succeeded in maintaining itself 
for any length of time in Cuba. 

Since the publication of the 
Habana Post was begun various 
unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to establish other newspapers 
printed in English in Habana. The 
Habana Critic was begun in 1900 
but soon expired. The following 
year witnessed the appearance of 
the Morning Herald, the Habana 
Cigar and the Habana Sun, all of 
which have long since ceased to 
exist. Last year (1904) two new 
papers were started, neither of 
which exhibit any qualities that 
would lead one to predict a long 
life for them. These are the 
Cuban American and the Isle of 
Pines Appeal. The first is a little 
thumb-nail sheet published (if it 
still be in existence) at the Ameri- 
can colony ot La Gloria in the 
province of Camaguey (formerly 
Puerto Principe). The other is a 
four page weekly printed at Santa 
Fe in the Isle of Pines. It is pub- 
lished in the interest of a small 
number of Americans who, having 
located on the Isle of Pines (which 
forms a part of the province of 
Habana), are now urging the gov- 
ernment of the United States to 
annex that island; a suggestion 
about as sensible as it would be 
for a Cuban paper to advocate the 
annexation of Key West to Cuba— 
and just about as likely to happen. 

With the exception of the two 
papers last named, neither of which 
can be considered competitors, the 
Habana Post is the only paper 
printed in English in Cuba. It is 
a four page paper, seven columns 
to the page, and is published daily 
except Mondays. . The Post is 
read by nearly every American in 
Cwha and by some in the States as 
well. For reaching the American 
settler in Cuba—who is always a 














good buyer of home products—no 
paper so well meets the require- 
ments of the advertiser as the 
Habana Post. Its rates for adver- 
tising are one dollar an inch per 
month with discounts for space 
and time contracts. ‘lhe subscrip- 
tion price is $9.00 a year; Sunday 
edition only (an eight page paper ) 
$2 a year. Single copies sell on 
ihe street for five cents Spanish 
silver, the usual price of the Ha- 
bana dailies. Among American ad- 
vertisements now appearing in the 
Post are those of Ozomulsion, 
Lydia Pinkham’s Compound, Dr. 
Sproule (ear specialist) ; Madame 
Lefevre (beauty doctor); Cham- 
berlain (patent medicines); A. R. 
Root (bee specialties) and the 
hotels Empire and Wellington of 
New York. The Post is owned by 
Mr. H. B. Leavitt (editor) and 
Mr. R. T. Tanner (business man- 
ager), who have been connected 
with the paper since its inception. 
Mr. Leavitt is a Vermonter by 
birth who acquired his newspaper 
training on the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Boston Transcript, New 
York Tribune and Evening Post 
and other papers. He represents 
in Habana the Scripps-McRae 
League and Publishers’ Press and 
is also Habana correspondent of 
the New York 7ribune, Mr. Tan- 
ner is an Englishman by birth and 
was one of the founders of the 
Habana Herald, the predecessor of 
the Post. Before coming to Cuba 
he worked on the London Chron- 
icle and the Stage. 


COM MERCIAL DAILIES, 


There are two commercial dailies 
published in Habana: the Avisador 
Comercial and El Comercio. The 
first of these is devoted chiefly to 
the wholesale trade and has a 
limited circulation (possibly 1,500 
copies) among importers. It is 
published by M. Pulido & Co., at 
No. 30 Amargura street. Mr. Juan 
Lopez Scna is the editor of the 
paper. 

El Comercio is the organ of the 
Centro de Detallistas, an associa- 
tion of retail grocers. One finds 
it in nearly all the bodegas (gro- 
ceries) and cafés of Habana, and it 


circulates to some extent in other 
parts of the Island as well. 


It 
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prints somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,000 copies daily. Mr. 
Wilfredo Fernandez is the editor 
of the paper and Mr. Manuel Gon- 
zales Quinones is business man- 
ager. The office of El Comercio is 
at No. 1 Baratillo street. 


ONE-MAN PAPERS, 


There are several daily papers 
published in Habana which are 
strictly speaking not newspapers at 
ell, but rather political documents 

ublished for the purpose of keep- 
ng before the public the views of 
one man, or at best, a small group 
of men. 

La Republica Cubana is the 
mouthpiece of Mr. Juan Gualberto 
Gomez, the leader of the negro 
tace in Cuba. -Ar. Gomez, who is 
himself a mulatio, is a_ brilliant 
writer and speaker and played an 
important part in fomenting the 
late revolution. Unfortunately for 
himself he was captured almost at 
he outbreak of hostilities and 
while others were achieving a rep- 
ation in the field, was a prisoner 
at the Spanish penal colony oi 
Ceuta on the north coast of Africa. 
After the war he returned to Cuba 
and has since been a leader of the 
most radical element of the Liberal 
party. He was a bitier opponent 
of the American intervention in 
Cuba and his love for the United 
States is supposed to about equal 
1is affection for Mr. Coronado, the 
publisher of La Discusion, which 
is best expressed by the minus sign. 
Some of the Discusion’s cleverest 
cirtoons have been directed against 
Mr. Gomez who, for a politician, is 
singularly thin-skinned. He some- 
times devotes as much as two col- 
umns of his paper in protesting 
that he is not in the least annoyed 
bv the Discusion’s cartoons. and he 
is apparently blind to the fact that 
these very cartoons possess for him 
an advertising value difficult to 
estimate in dollars and cents. He 
was a candidate for Congress at 
the last election, and after pollinz 
more votes than any other candi- 
date in Santiago province he was 
illegally counted out by his politi- 
cal opponents. One need not agree 
with Mr. Gomez politically nor 
share the views he is supposed to 
entertain regarding race equality, 
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to feel that his services to Cuba 
make him deserving of better treat- 
ment than he has received at the 
hands of his countrymen. His 
paper, La Republica Cubana, is 
supposed to have a circulation of 
about 1,500 copies.* 

La Union Espanola is a Spanish 
daily of a kind fortunately rare in 
Cuba. Like the Bourbons it never 
learns anything and never forgets 
anything. Its aim seems to be to 
keep alive the rancors engendered 
by the war. It has a small fol- 
lowing among the intransigente, or 
unreconstructed class of Spaniards, 
and prints perhaps 1,500 copies. 

El Nuevo Pais is a relic of the 
days before the war, when the 
Autonomistic party was in the full 
flush of its glory. El Nuevo Pais 
was the organ of that party, which 
numbered among its members the 
brightest men in Cuba. It has been 
left behind, however, in the rapid 
march of events and exercises but 
little influence on public opinion 
to-day. It is still an ably edited 
paper, Mr. Jose Maria Galvez, a 
prominent lawyer of Habana 
(formerly president of the Autono- 
mist cabinet) being responsible for 
most of the matter that appears in 
its columns. Its circulation is 
variously estimated at from 1,000 
to 1,500 copies. 

El Liberal, as its name indicates, 
is an adherent to the programme 
of the Liberal party. Its editor is 
Mr. Felipe Gonzalez Sarrain, mem- 
ber of Congress for the province of 
Habana. The circulation of the 
paper is believed not to exceed 
1,200 copies. 

Two other daily papers are pub- 
lished in Habana, La Vida and La 
Tarde. Neither are of any im- 
portance. 

CHartes L. BENJAMIN. 





*Since the above was written I have 
heard that the publication of La Re- 
publica Cubana has been suspended and 
that Mr. Gomez is now a member of the 
editorial staff of La Lucha. 

——___+0+ 


A CATALOGUE of service to the ad- 
vertising man who produces booklets, 
folders and other literature is that of 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York. 
It shows samples of all this firm’s 
newer book papers, in antique wove and 
laid stock, deckel edge and fine enamel 
cut papers. The assortment includes 
every sort of printing surface and every 
weight. 
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IN A WORLD OF FACT. 

To travel; to spend the night at a 
little wayside station; to listen to the 
alk of farm hands and country politi- 
cians in barren little hotels; to see the 
corn growing in the fields, and the 
farmer plowing, is to gather informa- 
tion about a certain practical way of 
life that should be in the head and 
heart of every advertising man. 

Advertising contracts closed over a 
cold bottle and a hot bird at the club 
are all very well in their way, but a 
true light on the other side of the aa- 
vertising question is not to be had by 
becoming a well dressed loiterer about 
the club or the city hotel. 

There is a class of publications that 
depend upon something other than 
beautiful pictures and clever stories to 
catch and ho.d their public. These 
papers, known in the mass as the ag- 
ricultural press, are sober minded, 
steady followers of facts, as befits their 
life down close to the soil. They get a 
good = for their subscriptions and 
feed their readers facts—facts about the 
so'l and raising of grain—the grim, 
hard, bread-and-butter acts of the men 
who work with their hands and heads 
to the end that we may all be fed. 

Take a representative publication of 
this kind. Let us say, the Ohio Farm- 
er, published by the Lawrence Publish- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. Lay 
it out on your desk and look at the 
matter that fills its pages. There are 
articles on potato harvesting, corn har- 
vesting, aoe experiments with alfalfa; 
the cultivation of rye for profit; sugges- 
tions on feeding the cattle and milk 
cows; articles on the stabling of cows; 
departments devoted to __ horticulture, 
poultry and Grange meetings; artic:es 
on the new scientific discoveries of in- 
terest to farmers; departments devoted 
to veterinary eupeeetiet, and the build- 
ing of silos—all facts, hard facts, and 
a great many of them somewhat techni- 
cal—Agricu tural Advertising, 


Or 
PERSONALITIES THAT ATTRACT 
BEST AT LONG RANGE. 

There are many who can do business 
by mail who would be incapable of 
transacting business in the ordinary 
way. To be a successful business man, 
it is necessary to possess an unusual 
amount of suavity and personal magnet- 
ism. There are some who could not earn 
their salt in a business that required 
personal solicitation, but who are cap- 
able, nevertheless, of dictating convinc- 
ing and persuasive letters and of writ- 
ing ads and circulars that have a silent 
but tremendous influence over their 
prospective customers whom they are 
able to reach only by mail. A man 
who is adapted by nature to the mail- 
order business should regard his talents 
as a fortunate gift of Providence.— 
Advertising, Chicago. 

—_——_+o»—___ 

MEpIca advertising, patent remedies, 
faith cures and alcoholic ads of every 
kind are excluded from the periodicals 
of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, but the rule does 
not apply to preparations that are recog- 
nized as standards by physicians and 
pharmacists. 
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ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 








RECEIVED of the Publisher of. 


olars 


for guarantee of circulation rating in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. 


Tue Printers’ INK Pusitsninc CoMpPANy, 


$100.00 








The absolute correctness of a circulation rating in Arabic figures li’s American Newspa D Lo b a a eatisfact statement from the 
ofa Paper. of the actual issues for a fall year. is 4 nieed by the Jt abe AAS oy under a turfeiture ommne hundred dollars. pay to the 


ment of one hundred dollars to the publishers of the Direct: a8 a permanent deposit. Theguarantee is tual so lonr as the news| furnishes 
duly authenticated. and the Directory continues to be published. ‘Toe money paid is not Grnable to the publ her at any time or un jer any circumetances. 





person who 
assails the accuracy of the said rating. © guarantee thus made, and the forfeiture offered by the D tory. is secured by the publisher of Se paper by ne 


dota, / 
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THE WEAK FOLLOW-UP LETTER 
IS LIKE A CHEAP SALESMAN. 
Because of failure to appreciate the 

importance of the advertising letter and 
to put it on a par with other advertis- 
ing matter, thousands of dollars are 
wasted every month in newspaper ad- 
vertising. All the disp-ay ad can do is 
to bring the inquiries and it then rests 
with you to make the most of them. 

Go into any of our large department 
stores and there you will see the ad- 
vertising man’s work undermined and 
rendered ineffective by the incompe- 
tence, incivility and imbecile bungling 
of cheap clerks. If the work of the 
salespeople was of the same quality as 
the work of the advertising man, the 
rofits would be greatiy increased. 

When the inquirer does not respond to 
an advertisement in person, but by 
written communication, the results are 
even less satisfactory, as twenty persons 
can express themselves verbally with 
force and diplomacy to one who can do 
so on paper.—Franklyn Hobbs, Chicago. 








Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
ep cents a ~ Figen each insertion , $10.40 a 
nd per cent discount may be 
Yodo f paid J for in advance of 3 ubli- 
recent on yearly contract 
id — in Pics of first fe yor et 

— cuts may A; used wii _ 


at oy en if a specified isan 
asked for an indvertiaement an ww ky 
double price will be deman 

WANTS. 


WV 7 ANTED—Ancther M nthaler machine in 
good condition. DAILY OKLAHOMAN, 
Ukiahoma City. 


ANTED—Mail order men to own their own 


magazine. Address PENNY MONTHLY 
CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


ANTED—Manufacturers’ agents to handle 
our line of advertising novelties. ST. 
LOUIS BUTTON CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ORE than 247,000 comes of the morning edi- 


H tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats eats any two other papers. 


ASteare man nan desires position as ad- 
writer or ~ oe work. Powell graduate. 
Salary $15 to start with. “H. L.,” Printers’ Ink. 


Ae. Sy (2%), graduate I. C. 8. advertising 

sition, preferably as as- 

cn & noe rtment store manager. Address 
“H.M inters’ Ink. 


posnoss o open for ne 
orkers in all departments. Write for 
bookie FERNALD’S N WSPAPER MEN’S EX. 
HANGE, 368 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
WANT TO CO-OPERATE with reliable Gen- 
eral and Special gett geen in all 
pare of the world. Ref hanged. 
NO. 8. OGLESBY ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Austin, Texas. 
VERY poreayes and mail-order dealer 
should read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 








Ly LA e. Largest circulation of a: 
oavertaes Supe in America, a y- 

free ERN MONTHLY, 81 Grand 
Ave., Sean City, Mo. 


A= SRTeeEING — ps and new yo 3 
sypography zo jay in every issue o 
THE PRINTING AR Sample oy of this 50 cent 
m: wy sent on a. of 25 cents in svamps. if 
ers’ Ink is mentioned. aE UNIVER-ITY 

Press. Cambridge, Mass 





AN well versed in newspaper and printin: 
M business desires connection with man “7 
facturer, business house or eee, to man- 
ee publicity ——— Ppriness 
Management newspaper acce} ie. LI- 
CITY,” care of Printers’ Ink. sae 





YONCERNING TYPE—A Cyclopedia of Kvery 
da; a for the Non-Printer Adver- 
pave et “typewise”: 64 pp., 50c. postpaid; 
ag’ts canted” A.8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


poder camec writer for trade popes and 
advertising journals would like to con- 
duct an advertising department or business- 
stimulating department or a trade publication. 
Can make this a valuable feature. Terms rea- 
sonable. “P.,” Box 3056, Philadelphia. 


V ANTED—The advertiser whose line lies with 
writers and publishers principally, and 
business houses generally, can handle more 
business and is open to propositions of any kind. 
Would act as wt or representative in Phila. 
t have youtooffer? Addrcss 
“BUSINESS G"8TTi.R,” Lasher Building, 10th 
(below Race) St., Phila., Pa. 


) rears 1 SA CLERICAL, TECHNICAL AND 

MAN POSITIONS—We want men 
issmodiasely to fill ee of Executive, 
Clerical, ‘technical and Salesman positions, a 
ing from $1,000 to $5,000 a year. If you are 
high-grade man write for bookletand state the 
kind of position you desire. Offices in 12 cities. 
HAPGOODS (Inc.), Brain Brokers, Suite 511, 309 
Broadway, New York 


ANTED Lg tes el man with some ro 
“js yt of first-class pa 
it; to reads Tine SaDaie Of wing 
city. e r ni 
fe wi 1 rive re good interest, provided 
the og ok oe ‘urnish proper references of 
ability. uty te more needed than large 
capital. amit amt (oven. with pare of re capital 
will not be consid ered. Address Bo: vi- 
dence, R. I. 


4 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the classified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
adve'tisers, Nowe ype weekly at 10 oe St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more emplo: ving advertisers 
than any other publication in Pine United States. 


MAN of successful we penations business 

experience, age ks iy as 4 
vertising writer 0: ger—n 
manager of laswe ¢ rug store. Cauipment > 
cludes original illustrative ideas, practical 
knowledge of type display and printing costs, 
and ability to prepare rapidly, forceful, con- 
vincing copy—all based on several years of 
octenl daily experience. Sees references. “S. 

” care of Printers’ In 


ANTED—Clerks and a with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ify for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy Ay! my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leadin; Pe sony every- 
ae iy graduate filis lace, another 
any numter earn rH he best 
es Dy x ter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
pat exceeds et 
GEORGE H. ELL. Advertising and Busi- 
ness Expert, 1467 Temple Court, New York. 
pte bgp mor at J WRITER WANTED. 
manufacturing house doing exten- 
sive on esale and retail business in high-grade 
8, requires the services of an assistant ad- 
Vertisuinen it writer. 
The an should be yoann. have had some 
expe ce, possess originality and facility, but, 
above al, be able to produce copy that is force 
earnest, convincing rather than that which 
is ordinarily remarked as “ciever” or “smart.” 
ddress, inclosing peieaes samples of work 


and stating salary. ASUISTANT, , 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
Circulation Manager 
Wanted for a Boston weekly. 
Address ‘K.,” 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, giving full particu- 
lars. Good opportunity for the 
right man. 























SALARIED MEN. 


SALESMEN, CLERICAL, EXECUTIVE and 
TECHNICAL men capable of earnin; $7008 ear 
orover, We have a roposit ion for those 
who have undou qualifications and refer- 
ences. We _— a yon in close touch with anaes 

sentative nm all lines of business by a 
prc Ea and far-reaching plan that costs 
nothing unless em: pie is secured 
rough us, Our service lute! 
= over’, — being known num 
aly us ‘or our plan. CRED [AL EM- 
Piby MENT CORPORATION, 253 Broadway, New 


SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (©©). 253 Broadway, New York. 
FINANCIAL. 


ONEY WANTED—Send 10 cents in stamps for 
4 illuminated copy of Monroe Doctrine, 12x16 
in., five colors and id on ——— parchment. 


Sell: out our famous series three-color 
puteh lotters at $7 a thousand (imprinting ad 
$1 per extra); sample set of six, 10c.; ae 
Letter Heads, 2 Coa al - ink, first-class 'bo 
paper, a 


Sam erie B regpes jest. 
CENTRAL PRINT NG CO., 
14 West Pearl Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
—— 


PRINTERS’ JOURNALS. 


OX! goed at THE PRINTING ART will convince 
ler of.booklets that it is full of 
——a it teaches by actual examples, 


Sample copy for 25 ceuts, if Printers’ Ink 1s men- 
geese. tT E UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge, 
ass. 


—_+or—___——_ 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 
T’S all we make. Our prices are right. 


le sets and 
DARD IND! RE ‘SAND COMPANY 
tenhouse Bldg., Phila, 
POSTAL CARDS. 
RICES and samples of Lgl cards Write 
STANDARD, 61 Ann Street, N. Y. 
ee 


PUBLISHERS. 


TO PUBLISHERS AND AD- 


VERTISING AGENTS 
WE ARE OONTINUALLY IN 
THE MARKET FOR STOCKS. 
PUBLISHERS WHO HAVE 
TAKEN ANY STOCKS IN EX- 
CHANGE FOR ADVERTISING 


‘THAT'S 
Sam; 
STA 


SPACE, WRITE US. MARK 
T. LEONARD & CO., BRO- 
KERS, 1001-108 LA SALLE ST., ,’ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
IST of voters, about 4,000 names, Barnes 
‘ey, eye emote. — = listed 
Office eer Sent “at 
paid Ra tor $3. 50. OED. BORNOR. Valley Smith, 


£0, gees ADDRESSES of W. Va. voters, + 
mers, : professional, etc 
en from recent poll of 
REVIEW, ” Hun mn, 





DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
a illustrating, engrossing, iliumi- 
ving, lit og raphing, art pri a 
ing. THIN LEY bo, Bway, 
PREMIUMS, 


| yp] .£ goods are trade builders. Pay od 





publishers _ others from ‘the foremost he 
and wholesale aeaiers in jewelry and kindred 
lines. 600-page list —— Nustrated cORerOn Ee 
ublished annually, issue now ready; free, 

MYERS UO.. 46w, 48-50 52 Maiden Lane; N.Y. 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 5t 


PRINTING. 


RINTING at _ reasonable 
PRESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


DECORATED TIN BOXES. 


‘J’ HE appearance of a packs kage ofttimes sells it. 
ry You cannot magine how beautifully tin 

can be decorated and how cheap they are, 
weet you aeghhet our samples and quotations. Last 
year we made, ae maw other things. over 
ten million Cascaret es and five million vas- 
eline Doxes and caps. Send for the = desk re- 
minder called “Do It Now.” It is free; so are 


any samples ire to see 
NT IRICAN STOPPER GO} COMPANY, 
11 Verona Street, 


prices. MERIT 





Brooklyn, New Yor 
cont’ largest ‘maker of Tin Boxes outside = the 


eee enon 
PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500(©@@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 
—+o+—__—— 


FOR SALE. 
"io ea flee ne ag te vB and good will, 
monthly magazine, *rifin On cire., 
3d year. ,~ dress HOBERDIER. Ti Ohio. 


OR AALS, —indepentont dail r in cit 
Fo, f 15,000, east ce ichinke’ with Cox 4 
Duplex Press and Ta RS for $18,000, $10, 000 
| i Rg provers: | in roa part o of 

Circulati position No. 27. 
Bd. a NGSTON, ll Broker, Jackson, 
ich. 


COIN CARDS, 


sie. any printing. Samples free, 


1 0"; KING 
KOIN KAKRIER, LER, Beverly, Mass. 


$3 PER 1,000, Less for more; any printing. 
2 THE COIN WRAPPER CO.. Detroit. Mich. 
for $3. 10,000, k rintin, 
1,000.25, 81.iMt8 fiatler*Co., it Ft atieon, 8 
——— ee 
BOOKS. 
p“tae zuat 5 PROTROT_72.p. book mailed 
k. Lac. Patent and 


Trade-Mark Experts, Rakaaeee, bc. 
Estabiished 1}: 


———_+_>>__—_— 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


AKDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (O@@©). 253 ©). 263 Broadway, New York. 
oe Rt ESTATE,” Amsterdam, N. ¥., cireu- 
iation 3.000, for real estate dealers and 
owners; $1 a year, names of buyers each month, 
—_——+9>——_——_ 


MAIL-ORDER NOVELTIES. 


RUGGISTS, grocers, cers, opticians, dealers, 
send dime for 10 business ‘br: ery sure 

winners. LENNOX ADV. ADV. CO., 
Wrani to-day for yr free “Book of specialties,” 
an illustrated catalogue of latest im ——— 


curler and optical “goods—w ol 
SINGER BROS., 82 Bowery, N. Y. 


SUPPLIES. 
| SE “Reliance” absorbent paper on your 
mimeograph. INK dries quick as a wink; 
Hrs pg ox bis Get samples and prices from F'NK & 
SON, Printers, 5th, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK Cu., Limited 


e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
— cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 











, 
“ eal 


‘Special prices to cash buyers. 


REE sample of Bernard’s Cold Water Paste 
will be a Sager paper- Freon ceek 
photographer, ci . Ll manufacturer 
who uses te for and will teet its 
meriis. RRNARD'S. AGENCY, ‘Tribune Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
OXINE—A arpcenete, non-burning sub- 
stitute for lye and line. Doxine re- 
tempers and improves the suction —. h4 
will not rust metal or hurt the hands. 
mended by the best printers = wy 
protection of h»lf-tones. For sale by the fang 


and manufactured by the DOXO MAN FO co., 
Clinton, la. 








§2 
HALF-TONES. 


N Cweraree HALF-TONES. 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered w i mien cash accom mpanies the order. 


RNOXVILLE TENGRAVING Co.. Knoxville, Tenn 
reciente" ~ candies 


CARBON PAPER. 


IN ONE MINUTE AND A HALF 
you can read our little treatise on carbon 
rand learn more about the subject than you 
ever knew before. It will pay any user to send 


for it—free. 
CLARK & ZUGALIA, 
100 ole rt, New York. 


CARD CASES. 


Gare leather card cases, $12.50 
B dred, lettered in gold. Sample, 
CHAS. L. STIL ES, Columbus, Ohio 


——_+o>—___—_ 
FOR SALE—BOOKS. 


'OWLER’S egy lod ”? a complete adver- 

tising lib: + Colo; lates and details 

of processes, Published at cab as new, 
$3.50. “‘F.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


r hun- 
cents. 


a 
IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


a \ Typewritten Le Letters of the hest 
I": ‘Sam rent for rs OMIT ahi nk: 
mm) 1 

Broadway, Toledo, Oh: = . 


MAILING MACHINES. 
HE ie DICK MATCHLESS M mt Meteo and 
est, ri A 
Mir. 1 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, — 
aes 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
Se 








MAIL ORDER. 


M AIL-ORDER ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
bouse advertising; it will pay you big. Our 
men will deliver your wpb dnd, and cata. fogues 
direct to the u-order buyer. You can reach 
— who never see a paper of any description 
ro to another. When once 


ONAL ADVERTISING CO, 00 akla' 
« 
Bank Building, Chicag: 7 nd 
sh 57 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


AS wanted fo sell ad novelties; 254 com. 
3 samp.es, 10c. J. C. KENYON, Owego, XN, T. 


EATHER a‘ novelties—best made—cat. free, 


orders bookiets, catalogues, cheap’ 
BURN PRINTING CO.. F CO.. Rochester, N. Y. 
PULVEKOND 8 SIGNS; NS; lightest, ch chea most 
ble and attra: * Com 


oor 
~~ line of Pulveroid Novelties and Buttons 
Samples free. F. F. PULVER ¢ CO., Rochester. N. Y. 


W "xteone TE for comple nn le and pri ul Fie new combination 
itchen H Keeps your od 


Paes o OR CONVENTION SOUVENIRS, 
nails. re attractive, 

stantial =< cheap. Sam ad a World's’ Fair 

souvenir. lc. 

WICK HATHAWAY’S C’RN, Box 10. Madison, O. 


Color Barom eters. ne ar ae 


Tame) econ ce and 100 Fo ‘or = noe. 
n: 5 
above Chest estnut, P ar, eee: 


~ GEDA RC CHESTS. 


ITH- B00) Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 
Mt: 4 — ; oy? and absolutely soot 
Send for boo qe 


st moths. Prices low. 
MONT FURNITURE CO., Statesville, N 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


CENTS per line for gévecticing in THE 
10 St NIOK, Bethlehem, F hem, 


W ATHE RVLNING’ nes main. Danville Van ee 


i GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
see request will bring sample copy. 





i= .§ riodicals, “‘22 Business Bringers.” 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASs’N, Phila., Pa. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu 
lation 17,500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
HE EVANGEL, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 2c. agate line. 


Att person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitied to re- 
ceive tne paper for one one year 


County, Ohio. ‘the RECORD reaches 70 v4 cent 
of them. Only a One Se ion only 
necessary. Send for rate cai 


-_ PRINTING ART reaches the better class 
printers, publishers and opvertens 
people W rite for ratesand information. TH 
ERSIT'Y PRESS, Cambri idge, Mass. 


a CHATTANOOGA PRESS, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn., 50,000 circulation guaran 
teed, proven; 200. ers. medium 
South for mail-order and general advertising. 


Rate, 15 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 


pay. 

L LIST OF SUMMER PARKS. 
Advertisers who wish to reach all the SUM- 

MER Ss PARKS should subscribe for 

THE BILLBOARD. It publishes the only —— 

list. Three months’ subscriptivn for $1. 

dress Box 845, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FAIR AND CONVENTION pee. 


list of in 
week. Send $1 for ey months" sauacription. 
Box 845, Cincinnati, Ohio 





7 ZANESVILLE SIGNAL 
FOR SOUTHEASTERN OHIO. 


Zanesville’s best and brightest daily— 
and Zanesville alone has 30,000 prosper- 
ous people. Every week-day afternoon 
the S1enat carries fresh from the wires 
the latest Associated Press reports, and 
from alert local correspondents full 
neighborhood news into 64 neighboring 
towns. No thoroughly informed adver- 
tiser will ignore the thrifty buyers of 
this large section or overlook the SIG- 
NAL as its leading medium. Get into the 
columns of the paper that pulls. Cir- 
culation guaranteed exceeding 5,000 
Rate, 14 cents an inch, flat. 


THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL, 
James R. Alexander, Publisher, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
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BUSINESS CHANCES, 


Ame advertising 9 solicitors, wishing 
coin into money unused time which ¢& od 
not be utilized solic sine, oom make profitable 


sold ly to stores. 
*MANOFACTURER,” Box 201, New York. 
plc Ait Are 
ILLUSTRATORS. 


A. & H. Martin, 
General Illustrators. 
Illustrators of Books, Maga- 
zines, etc. Commercial work a 
specialty. Address 
3536 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
+94 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 


ET the new Harris Bulletin 
If you have any interest 
In buying a periodical publishing business, 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York, 
SIGNS. 

very popular size for banging under store 
windows is 12x42 inches, which costs (in- 
cluding framing) 50c. each, or less in quan- 
tities. 

They last almost “forever.” 

4 special sample, showing how your ad will look 
in paint, will be sent by prepaid express on 
receipt of copy and 50c, in stamps. 

The $am Hoke $ign $hops, New York, 

630 West 52d St. (at North River). 


Tor" 
PRICE CARDS, 


rae se gtablons pan te pee Diag 

vi ious er. u 

DLE P.-C. CO. Toth and Filber Sis, Phiia., Pa. 
pt ves: Me cesar 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTING. 


A‘ THOROUGH and judicious huuse-to house 
aaa bution of printed matter or samples 
produce quick and satisfactory returns for 
oan ge Ly ae weeds are mast 
torious and are on rs, because your 
advertisement can be. Rt. to tell the wueee 





o 

hes oO aatetising. fon “= oe 

of ted matter or samples for house-to-house 
distribution. 

For over fourteen years I have devoted my 
whole time to the general house-to-house dis- 
tribution of advertising matter, taking full con- 
trol for many leading general peverieres, = 
have given such general sa 
system is now recognized a8 s the only enablished 
agency of known reputation. I make 
guaranteed house-to-house distri bution ot int- 
ed matter or snmaples | ee every town and city of 
i rtance in t , through reli- 

je, exnerienced wh, r~ at each point, wae 
ae this work ‘heir exclusive business 
personally suverintend the distribution n of ant 
matter. My ob; is to interest more 
ers in this Pe: branch of advertising, and 
Ishall be pleased to describe my system fully 
upon application. 

WI!L A. MOLTON, 


ational Adverti: 
Mai Bee esse Chest Cleveland, O. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


Denmeeipe MACHINES—No type used in 
Wallace stenci) addressing machine. A 

card p= hy system of addressing used by the 
on pub! a) throughout ad country. Send 
for circulars. e do address at low rates. 
WALLACE & C0, 29 Murray ~ * New York. 
1310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St. ; Chicago, Ii. 


Ts STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 
addressing machine, run by motor or 


Prints visibly; rforated card used; errors im- 
= operation simple.  Oeatenpendene 80- 


B. F. JOLINE & CO., 
128 Liberty St., New York. 


——_—_+9)—_——. 
PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
= Beekman St.. gy York’ cay. 
Coated pers a specialty. — Perfect 
White for Phish arene catalog 


PRINTERS. 


Pa Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyright lodg lodge cut catalogue. 
ouaiogaes, rues, booklets, ctreniars, adv. 


Wr peas oe 
\ rive for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTO. oon 514 Main St.. Cincinnati, O. 


Goong PRINTING—500 envelopes, $1.50; 1,000 for 
Other printing, same rate. SUN 
PUB. Cor Paulsboro, N. J. 


—_+>—__—_ 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


| W. KENNEDY, 171 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, writesadvertising—your way—his" way 


EW CUTS and advertising copy for rour line 
are cheap enough by our method. ART 
LEAGUE, New York. 


66, D” writing, ilustrating. Ask about m: 
paca maili’ mee Chi service. M. 
LEVINE 27 Aberdeen St., C Chicago. 


W RITE to-day to “the PAG! PAGE DAVIS CO., Dept. 
23. 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. You can earn 
$25 to $100 per week by learning adwriting, 


AD. WRITING —nothing more. 
Been at it 14 years. 
JED SCARBORO, 
557a Halsey St.. Brooklyn, N. o 


ENRY FERRIS, his (FF \mark 
Aavertiaing. Writer and Advise 
Drexe' ding. Philadelphia.’ 
627 Temple Court, Court, New York. 


PRINTING 


of of ovesy description, the way it should be done. 

Mailing slips, price lists, circulars. booklets and 
of all kinds a speciality. 
a ae and a fair price 7 guaranteed. 
Try us if you want to be please 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
45 Rose Street, New York, N. Y¥* 


I DO NOT BELIEVE 
that your em morte of me would promptly 
pave your way Wealth a nd the dreams 
of avarice,” nor ‘do I ask a pd it—but 
T vo IMPLICITL P BELLE 
that such “salesmen ” as travel for pad a through 
the mails, i.e. Four Catalogues, C 
lets, etc.. ale be better “ dressed ” and e-~ 
bly ” better it I had the grooming of 
em—and 
I FURTHER IMPLICITLY BELIEVE 
that my ideas,as they would appear in your 
literature. would secure for you a sufficient in- 
erence in the responses traceable tothem—would, 
in sbort, “cut enouch (extra) ice” for you to 
tae, the “sting” out ot my bill for “ ption- 
” the necessary “gumption ”!! ere are 
jou of men who this column every w 
never miss it--who easily might—and, doubtless, 
often—do more foolish things than to write me 
for a lot of samples that will show how 
closely I cling to “humdrum” quavent — and 
kiln dried futilities in my work. not ex- 
any man who may think | this inant at him 
|} Ade ae a 2 cents’ worth of interest when 


No.3 %. FRANCIS 1, MAULE, 402 Samson St. Phila. 
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ELECTROTYPERS. 
W E make the electrotypes for Prinrens’ INK. SSS 
We do the electrotyping for zome of the | SS 
largest advertisers in the country. Write usfor| SS 
rices. WEBSTER, CRAWFO. & CALDER, 45} SSé 
St., New York. : 
SS 


—+or—__——_ 
Advertising Agencies. 


Advertisements under this head. two lines or more 
20 cents s = a a im one 
week inadvance. Display may 

be used if jar. 





‘ 


S 


_< 





CALIFORNIA. 
OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


URTIS-NEWHALL CO., Los = poy Cal. Es- 
tablished 1895. and it managed 
advertising agency on Pacific Coast. Write us. 
ARNHART AND SWASEY, San Francisco— 
rgest ney west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save advertisers by advising judiciously 
newspapers, billboards, walls. cars, distributing. 


aa 
g 
S 


= 
= 


o 





NEW JERSEY. 
AIL order advertising a specialty. THK 
STANLEY DAY AGENCY, Newmarket, N. J. 


NEW YORK. bad 
(CORMAN | AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave.. N.Y ua ] yY 
Medical journal advertising exclusively. 











OREMUS & CO., Advertising Agents, 44 Broad 
DORON Y” Private wires, Boston. Tails, ete. Because of Our 
rey | 
n vertisip nts. 8) 
1872. Philadelphia Advertis xperience 


. Chicago. Boston, * - 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

MPHE H. L. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, * e 
(Established 1890), 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ] TS ] n 
RHODE ISLAND. 
O F. OSTBY AGENCY, Providence—Bright, 
. 


catchy “ad ideas,” magazine, news- Ss 
MY a ales 





CANADA. 
TS surprising how much can be done in Can- 
I ada witb a few rs well chosen and used Because of the 
TH DESBAUATS "ADVERTISING AGENCY, , 
Lta., Montreal. . Buyer’s Experience 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 
There's only one “letter Shop.” R EM } N GTON 


There’s only one Franklyn Hobbs, 


Composer and Buiter of Advertsing tatters, || TYPEWRITER CO. 
AND HE’S STILL New York and Everywhere 


At the “ Letter Shop” 
In the Caxton Block, Chicago. 




















WHEN YOU ADVERTISE $9.30" apt. t2 reach the German popu. 
PHILADELPHIA DEMOKRAT. 


ONE CENT PER COPY. 


(The Oldest and Most Widely Circulated German Newspaper 
in City and State), 


which is read by all the best and most representative families of the city. 
It goes direct to the homes, reaches the woman of the family, the most 
essential person for good returns. Only 10 per cent of its circulation , mee 
to the news stands and newsboys, the other 90 per cent goes where it does 
the advertiser the most good, INTO THE HOMES, thereby reaching four 
to five times as many persons as its original circulation, which establishes 
its value, beyond question, as a high-class advertising medium. 








> > > ee a al lCU!hOC__ 
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ANOTHER EVIL OF OUTDOOR |} 
PrN nen n | NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


A Brookiyn Bridge policeman was! 
alarmed the other night to see a man 








































on the walk near the entrance in an} 
apparent frenzy of rage. In a flash the THE 
cop png that Sood ge a lunatic 7 
about to destroy himse y jumping to} 
the “rool ope | Morning Journal 
“Don’t Jump, a he panted as he rari | 
up; “it’s all right. ion’t jump! d C * 
The man paid no attention, but con- 
tinued to shake pm ~ and swear. . | an ourler 
“Does your package look like this?” : ‘ 
he shouted, Hoes our package look Is the oldest daily paper in 
like — Phwat ng 4 — = Connecticut, and has a posi- 
thim phwat my package looks like 0 : A 
they think I’m a breakfast food?” tive and assured clientage. 
e question was inscribed on a huge i i i 
sign advertising the newest predigested. Its circulation is among the 
—New York Sun. medium and _ intelligent 
“KirscHBAUM GREATCOATS” is a classes, and its long contin- 
booklet mailed to lists of names fur- ued clean and conservative 
nishe y retail clothiers from the H H ; 
offices of A. B. Kirschbaum & Co., course gives it a prestige of 
Philadelphia. “Coming a little late in the | great and unusual value to 
season it is intended to stimulate de- * 2 
mand for extra heavy garments, Prices advertising patrons. 


are a feature. Japanese paper and Jap- 
anese drawings form the cover design 


of “Thin Clothes,” the Kirschbaum WEEKLY ESTABLISHED 1766. 


spring and summer book, an advance 


hich f G 
Dyer’ 2 sanctum. Fine Leyendecker T H e C A R RI N G T 0 N 
t t > t 
textures are described, with facsimiles | PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


of trademarks used by leading weavers. 


coocenoosoooooooososee® 
© Keep out of Dehtla 


APPY is the man who gets out of debt after once tumbling in, 


=> 



































but happ est of all is he who has never been in the mire. 

Some years ago, there was a printer who was dealing with a 

credit ink house, and who considered a bill paid when he 
settled it by a three or four months’ note. When maturity day 
arrived, of course he was not prepared, and had to beg indulgence 
from the ink man. Probably half of the amount would be paid, 
and the balance would be extended into another note along with the 
open account. This sort of maneuvering went on for years, and as 
his business grew, so did his debts. He could not shake the ink 
man no matter what prices were charged, so he had to grin and bear 
it. Eventually the ultimatum happened, and the realms of a once 
bright future vanished like the setting sun. When you buy my inks 
you are forced to economize, otherwise your bank account will suffer, 
as no goods are shipped without being paid for in advance. If you 
are dissatisfied with your bargain, the money is refunded. Send for 
my price list. 











Printers Ink Jonson, 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 
@0666600000006000600 


QOOOHOOOOLOOOOCC® 
@00000000000090 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF FRINTERS: 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


The picture of a chunky, husky 
boy in action suggests an amount 
of destructive force requiring 
strong, preventive measures. The 
suggestion that any article of ap- 
parel will stand the strain to which 
the active boy subjects it is one 
which cannot fail to appeal very 
strongly to the parent, who has to 
pay the bills. Such pictures are 
properly in favor with advertisers 
of apparel for boys, but the F. P. 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 





33 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. 
FREE OF CHARGE! 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 







4 


children more forcibly, adequately 
displays the name of the article and 
leaves considerable room for type 
matter. 

* * * 


The Underwood typewriter has 
been well advertised in many re- 
spects and its claims for patronage 
have been placed before the public 
very clearly and impressively. The 
advertisement reproduced herewith 
is not one of the good ones. The 
picture of the machine gets a fairly 
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F. P. KnitTEp WaAIsT 


A Boon to Children 


. P. Knitted Waist for and Girls, made throughout of 
knitted Pam nae so constructed ids to 7 motion of ~ wd 
ly. thereby ——s ite vdecont 4 nt hag 

ttl i3 years. garment warranted to oe bem 

Money moh "90 oe for _ at your send Hy ported 
Joa a sample waist, giving age of child, w 

®IRDSEY & SOMERS, 349 Broadway, New York, N. ¥., 


No.| 








No. 2 





—— advertisement marked No. 
I, is hardly convincing. The ap- 
paritions or specters are not at all 
suggestive of strength, either in 
the figures or in the garments they 
wear. This looks very much like a 
good illustration soaked over night 
in a strong acid solution. Why 
not have it clear and plain as the 
illustration marked No. 2. The 
latter illustration brings out the 


good showing, but what was the 
use of attempting to picture the 


Liberal Arts building at the 
World’s Fair in an advertisement 
occupying three and_ one-half 
inches single column? This looks 
like an attempt to graft a section 
of a building on a typewriter ad. 
The building might possibly be in- 
troduced to advantage as a touch 
of artistic attractiveness in a full 
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page magazine ad but its useful- 
ness in such a case is very limited. 
By the way, how many people out 
of a possible ten thousand would 
take the trouble to hunt up a type- 
writer exhibit in the hurry and 





UNDERWOOD 


Sianeli 


I, BUILDING 
x LOUIS 
ZA 3 

Sa. 3 


Write for complete catalogue to 
“YNOERWOOD TYPEWRITER C0.,: 


24) Broadway. New York. 





scurry of an exhibition just be- 
cause they saw an advertisement 
suggesting they should do so, but 
giving no reason why they should? 


Here is a seihe: advertisement of 
Perfected Granite Roofing which 
does not mean anything at all. The 
gentleman coming up through the 
roof may be a burglar or the owner 
of the house coming up to admire 
his roof, but in either case he and 


Ferg: elight 
on he Sulyect 
send for our 


PHOTO raMPALET 





EASTERN GRANITE ROO 
Irving Batlding ne ee 


his lantern seem to be Tee eP in 
just to illustrate the words, “For 
more light on the subject,” a very 
weak sort of an idea at its best. 
Even in so small a space as this 
these advertisers could have given 


some little reason why a man in- 
terested in roofing should write 
for a pamphlet. ¥ seems as if 
nobody but an idle curiosity-seeker 
would respond to an advertisement 
of this kind. People won’t take 
the trouble to write for a booklet 
about so common a thing as roof- 
ing material unless they are told 
why they should do $0. | 


This little advertisement of the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. oc- 
cupied two inches, single column, 
in a trade paper. The intention 
was good but it is not a particular- 
ly judicious use of the space. Pre- 
sumably the white cut-out is in the 
shape of the article advertised, but 
it is certainly not useful for that 
reason, aS it conveys no distinctive 


Photo Lenses 


and Shutters of every. 
kind for all purposes ; 
Professional, 
Amateur, Process. 
Sold Round the World on all 
Cameras. Catalogue free. 


|, New.York Chicago 





points which would make a favor- 
able impression on a possible pur- 
chaser. It is certainly not artistic, 
but on the contrary has the ap- 
pearance of crudeness. To use a 
homely illustration, “It looks as if 
it was chopped out with an axe.” 
It is true that a small space of this 
kind can be made to stand out and 
at the same time present an attrac- 
tive appearance by the careful use 
of black and white, but this ad- 
vertisement is not an example of 
the way to go about it. 
———~~>—_—_——_. 


A LARGE paper booklet from Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago, decribes 
the indsor Piano in details of me- 
chanism, giving styles of case, testi- 
monial letters from purchasers, freight 
rates to every point, prices and every- 
thing needed in mail buying. 


oe 








“Picture Lighting” is a neat booklet 
describing the reflectors for paintings 
made by I. Frink, 551 Pearl street, 
New York, and giving lists of patrons. 
Intustrations of the reflectors would have 
elpe 
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THE IRON AGE 


Founded in 1855. 








Our Awards: 
TWO GRAND PRIZES 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis, 1904. 


SUGAR BOWL 


Printers’ Ink, New York, November 
20, 1901. 


GOLD MEDAL 


Exposition Universelle Internation- 
ale, Paris, 1900. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


World’s Columbian Exposition, Chi- 
cago, 1893. 


SILVER MEDAL 


Exposition Universelle Internation- 
ale, Paris, 1889. 


SILVER MEDAL 


Exposition Universelle Internation- 
ale, Paris, 1878. 

















DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Publishers, 
232-238 William Street, New York. 


Resident Agents at BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURG, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, LONDON, England. 
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Agents Wanted. 
Ne 












TO BEARER FOR 
TWO DOLLARS, payaBLe 
BY A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


PRINTERS INK 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 


TO BE SENT FOR ONE YEAR 
TO THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
WRITTEN ON THE BACK 
OF THIS COUPON 
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PRINTERS’ INK wants 50,000 subscribers. There are fully 
that number of people interested in advertising to whom the 
Little Schoolmaster’s weekly lessons would be interesting and 
profitable and only 14,918 of these have their names on the sub- 
scription books, Canvassers are wanted to secure the subscrip- 
tions of the other 35,082 subscribers needed to bring the total 
up to the 50,000 aimed at, and opportunity will be offered for 
every canvasser to earn good wages. The subscription price is 
$2.00 a year or the paper will be sent to four subscribers who 
form a club, and send in the four names and addresses at one 
time with $5.00 to pay for the four subscriptions at the rate 
allowed to clubs of four or more. Or one subscriber may have 
his subscription paid for four years by remitting five dollars. 
All subscriptions must be paid in advance, but to approved 
canvassers coupons like the above will be sold at a rate that will 
allow a large profit on single subscriptions at the $2.00 rate and 
a moderate profit on subscriptions taken at the club rate. Almost 
any young man who is interested in advertising matters can 
obtain a few subscribers, and anyone who wishes to make a busi- 
ness of it can get hundreds of them. Address all correspond- 
ence to 


CHARLES J. ZINGG, Manager Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 


No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








C. B. Kisser & Son, 
Real Estate and Loans, 
Room 26, Bushnell Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, O,, Jan. 31, 1905. 
ditor PRinTERS’ Ink: 

DEAR Sin—We are one of the new sub- 
scribers to your valuable paper, and are just 
beginning to appreciate the value it is to us. 
We do not see how it was possible for us to 
have gotten along without such a very helpful 

r. 
vi, e are working out in our advertising an 
idea we got from Printers’ Ink. We are 
sending you herewith a few of them, and would 
like to ask if you would tell us, in your Ready- 
made Advertisement Department, as to what 
you think of the general style, and as to 
whether you think the ones in which a head is 
used are better than those without. The help 
we may receive from you will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Very truly yours, 
C. B. Kissett & Son. 

Per H.S. Kissell. 

The ads referred to in the above 
letter are much better than the 
average ads of their kind, because 
they not only describe briefly the 
properties for sale but name the 
price and, in most cases, the in- 
come that may be expected from 
rentals. They occupy an average 
space of three and a half inches, 
single column, and are set, with 
one exception, in Jenson and other 
heavy faces, with no display ex- 
cept the signature. The Ready 
Made Man believes that they 
would be improved by the use of a 
single line of display at the top of 
each, which can be done without 
increasing the space by setting 
the body in plain Roman, a size 
or two smaller than the types now 
used. The headlines should say 
something very much to the point 
—something that will indicate what 
the ad is about, or the rate of in- 
terest it promises, or the location 
of the property or a combination 
of all if possible. Sometimes it} 
will be possible to tell practically 
the whole story in a good strong 
headline with a sub-head down in 
the body of the ad. But Kissell & 
Son are hitting the right gait, and, 
if they keep it up, are pretty sure 
to arrive. For the benefit of those 
real estate dealers who seem to 
think the purpose of an ad is to 
awaken curiosity by concealing the 
location, price and all other infor- 








mation about the property for sale, 
two of the ads referred to are here 
reproduced, and others will appear 
in this department from time to 
time. 





Business Pwd is alwaysa desirable in- 
vestment. e have a 3-story brick building 
on a Main street corner for sale. The lot is 
g6 x 112. 

Rent, $854 a year. 

Price, $8,000. 


You notice that it pays better than ro per 
cent, 


C. B. KISSELL & SON, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
The Oldest Firm With the Newest Methods. 





This is a real bargain. It is a two-story 
house of 5 rooms and good summer kitchen, 
artificial gas and both kinds water. It has a 
ne lot with stable and rear alley. The 

ouse is only 8 years old, and is in good re- 
pair. 

It is located in the southwest 


art of city 
near Yellow Springs St. Neigh 


rhood is 


| excellent. 


The place must sell, and the prics has been 
cut to $1,600 to insure a quick sale. 
Don’t miss this chance. 
C. B. KISSELL & SON, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
The Oldest Firm With the Newest Methods 


A Better Stove Ad Than Most of Those 
That are Printed Where Stoves are 
More in Demand. From the New 
Orleans Daily States. 


And the Weather 
Man Says: 


‘Cold Doings Between Now 

and April First.’’ 

That means weeks of dis- 
comfort without a warm 
house or office. You can 
work better or rest better 
with a Cole’s Hot Blast 
Heater in the house or busi- 
ness, and you’d be surpris- 
ed to know how little one 
costs and how much less to 
maintain. One merchant 
heated a large ground floor, 
25x120 feet, an entire winter 
with a small Cole’s Hot 
Blast, and we can show you 
the man—and -the stove. Tt’s 
been working now for three 
years and been helping the 
man to do better work—and 
more. 

EUG. F. BUHLER CO., 
Limited, 
New Orleans, La. 
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It’s Always a Good Scheme to Be Amo 
The First to Advertise a Thin 
New and Likel 


m the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 





Valentine 
Stockings, 


A very dainty conceit, an 
absolutely new idea that 
you will not be able to find 
anywhere but here. The 
Stockings are of a fine qual- 
ity of lisle thread, open 
work fronts with embroid™ 
ered mottoes, designs of 
hearts and cuplds. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 


That's 
to “Take’”’—Especial- 
a Seasonable Thing Like This, 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Downey Sets An Excellent Example 
For Those Livery and Boarding 
Stable Keepers Who Think Every 
Line But Their Own is Susceptible to 
Good Advertising. From the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Star. 


The Care of 


Horses 


—is a subject that has re- 
ceived much attention at this 
stable. Horses boarded here 
have every comfort that a 
well-appointed and sanitary 
stable of the most modern 
type can supply. Clean, dry 
beds of straw, due to the 
“Downey cesspool,” and the 
absence of the usual stable 
odors are among the many 





Some of the Best Grocery Ads I Have 
Ever Seen Were Printed by This _Con- 
cern in the New Haven, Conn., 


noticeable features comment- 
ed upon by visitors, who are 
always welcome. 


Register, 





"ie a 

Rice is Riz 
(in France) but that doesn’t 
affect our market here. 
Carolina Rice is noted for 
uality. A shipment from 
there, the new 1904 crop, 
has just come to us direct. 
We didn’t pay the usual 
‘middileman’s _ profit — hence 
the specially low prices. 

Pound, 7 cents. tolb. 
lots, 6% cents. s5olb, lots, 


Horses boarded _reason- 
ably. 
Fine Turnouts hired at 
moderate prices. 
DOWNEY’S, 
Modern Stables, 
1620 to 1630 L St., 
’Phone 2286, 
Washington, D. C. 


This Ad, with a Good Outline Cut of the 
Buffet and the Strong Word Picture 
Should Have Been a Winner, From 
the Indianapolis News. 














6 cents. : 

It is the exact quality or- 
dinarily. retailed in the best 
stores at from 8 to ro cents 


a pound, 
EDW. E. HALL & SON, 
381 State St., 








New Haven, Conn. 


This Man, Templeton, Seems to be *On- 
to His Job”—Always Going After the 
Kind of Business That Pays Best and 
Saying a Great Deal in His Small 
Space in the Washington, Pa., Daily 
Reporter, 


First Aid to the 


Doctor. 


The Doctor first, of 
course, in sickness or in- 
jury, but a drug store ca- 
able of supplying him with 
Tugs, medicines and sick 
room goods is also a prime 
requisite. You never need 
this drug store more than 
when serious sickness comes 
—the more critical the ill- 
ness the greater the need. 
The Doctor first, the pre- 
scription to us, we do the 


TEMPLETON’S, 
No. 33 North Main St., 
Phones: Federal 115, Bell 
144. 























The Dining 
Room 


need not be furnished ex- 
pensively. A very small in- 
vestment will make it at- 
tractive enough to meet all 
the demands of good taste, 
if one is inclined to profit 
by the opportunities to be 
found in the Badger Store. 

ake this Buffet as an 
example. It has the make 
up of a $40 piece and could 
not be better finished at that 
price. It has a_ graceful 
swell front, a long, narrow 
beveled mirror, 10x38 
inches, a wide top shelf, 
42x20 inches, two _ upper 
drawers, one of which is 
velvet-lined, two large 


closets below, and a drawer [ 


across the bottom big enough 
to keep the company table 
linen in perfect condition. 
Full —— oak, looks 
especially rich in weathered 
finish, although it can 
furnished in golden or Ant- 
werp. Price is not $40, but 
$21.50. 


BADGER FURNITURE 
co} NY, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Tue GAzeTTE, 
Daily and Semi-Weekly. 
F. F, Rowe, Manager. 
Katamazoo, Mich., Jan. 31, 1905. 
Printers’ Ink, New York: 

Dear Sirs—I am enclosing to you a few 
ads that have been running in the Gazette for 
some time past. I amareader of PrrnTERs 
ink and have noticed the way you criticise and 
point out the weak parts of advertisements. I 
would like to ask you whether you think this 
kind of advertisements pay the Zeedyk Cigar 
Co.? If these ads are ee written? In 
what way and how should they be written? 
What points would yousuggest and how should 
cigar ads be written to bring results? Thank- 
ing you in advance, I remain, 

Yours truly, Hoyt F. Boyian. 


The ads accompanying this let- 
ter, two of which are reproduced 
below, are distinctly of the 
“catchy” sort, decidedly general in 
character and without any of the 
strength found in arguments or 
real information. If they have 
paid, it is perfectly safe to say that 


War 


Is raging between Russia and Japan, but there 
is no war with the El Counselo roc. and Zee- 
oe 5c. cigars; ‘‘They are at peace” because 
all lovers of a good smoke prefer them to any 
other make. 

ZEEDYK CIGAR COMPANY, MAKERS. 


Stocks 


Are going down. They’re changeable, and a 
woe guod thing to keep your money out of. 

nvest your hard-earned nickels and dimes in 
the famous El Counselo and Zeedyk, where 
the stock is the same the year round. 


ZEEDYK CIGAR COMPANY, MAKERS 


It is the 
Short 
Havana 
Filler. 


We are often asked what it is about Our 
Reputation five-cent cigars that is so pleasing 
to the taste and so aromatic. /¢ is the short 
havana filler, Our Sancho Mundo ten-cent 
cigars have long havana fillers, that is, the 
leaf runs the whole length of the cigar, and the 
pieces that are cut off are used as short fillers 
in Our 2° nay sane That’s the reason they’re 
so agreeably flagrant and so much more satis- 
fying than the general run of five-cent cigars. 

Made, wholesaled and retailed by 


FRED H. OHSEE, 


279 Main Street, Danbury, Conn., 
and sold by first-class dealers generally. 














Sancho’s 
Friend. 


A five-cent cigar that is coming to the front 
with a rush. 

Sancho Mundo is rated as the best ten-cent 
cigar on the market. Sancho’s Fnend is eas- 





ily the coming five. It is working its way 
ahead solely on its merits, and these are many. 
The sales have nearly doubled in the past few 
months. ' 
Hand-made, Havana, Long filler, Connecti- 
cut binder, Sumatra wrapper, Landres style, 
five-cent straight, made and marketed by 
FRED H. OHSEE, 
279 Main Street, Danbury, Conn. 
And on sale by tobacco dealers generally. 





copy telling something about the 
stock these cigars are made from, 
and perhaps something about the 
method of manufacture, would 
have paid much better. While 
many smokers will try a cigar that 
is new to them, simply from their 
curiosity being aroused by con- 
stant repetition of its name, many 
more will try it if some of its 
good qualities are described and 
some good reasons given as to 
why it is a_ better-than-common 
smoke at its price. You will notice 
that the United Cigar Stores Co. 
takes all the time and space that 
are necessary for a good descrip- 
tion of its offerings—and the space 
used by that concern is principally 
in the dailies of big cities where 
space runs into money pretty fast. 
The two Ohsee ads immediately 
following those of the Zeedyk peo- 
ple are neither “smart” nor 
“catchy,” but they’re of the sort 
that turns the smoker’s face to- 
ward the store they represent and 
starts a willing hand for his small 
change pocket. Their strength 
lies in the fact that they antici- 
pate and answer the questions that 
the smoker is most likely to ask 
in the same common-sense, conver- 
sational way that Mr. Ohsee would 
answer them over his counter. 
There is room for great improve- 
ment in tobacconists’ advertising 
generally, and the Ready Made 
Man invites those who think their 
advertisements are better than the 
average, to send clippings to this 
department for reproduction and 
criticism. 

Many of the larger stores devote 
a small portion of their space each 
day to what might be termed an 
editorial, in which some salient 
feature of the store’s policy is 
presented, or some explanation 
made that might be out of place in 
the body of the ad. A store that 
makes particularly good use of 
such space is that of Schipper & 
Block, of Peoria, Ill., as, for ex- 
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ample, the clipping here repro-|Whcn One Talks About Inexpensive 


V duced from their ad in the Peoria] Timss, It is Well to Say How In. 
Journal of Jan. 26. expensive. From the Boston Post. 








> spring, and then we offer ber, it isn’t always the bar- 
l you your choice of the best gain as it is advertised that 
men of the best shop if you counts so much as it is the 
come now. store behind the vargain. 
7 THE THOMYISON SHOP, JONES DRY GOODS CO., 
68-70 Orange St., Topeka, Kansas. 

c New Haven, Conn, 








Bargains 


—the text for two-thirds of the store news we 
print. Yet nine-tenths of this business is in 
regular lines of merchandise at full fair price. 
i the store news out of joint? Nota bit of 
it. This space must be newsy—filled with the 
truthful telling of things worth reading. Now, 
certain things are to be taken for granted— 
and the recital of regular ‘‘doings’”’ would kill 
either a newspaper or a store’s advertising. 
You know we sell spool silk—it would be 

printable news that we had a new kind, or a 

known kind at half price. And so it goes. 

Don’t mistake us for that impossible thing—a 

bargain store. Sucha thing can’t exist. 

Bargains are incidents and accidents of trade— 

most numerous where there is most regular 

business, 
SCHIPPER & BLOCK, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Here’s a Strong Bank Ad in a Small 
Space—Well Out of the Beaten 
Track. From the Sioux City, Ia., 
Tribune. 


Found | 


At the Woodbury County 











Unwise Economy. 


It was Emerson who said 
that a man pays dear for a 
small frugality. 

See how true that is of 
men and women alike. Many 
@ woman to-day tells her- 
self that she cannot attord a 
Toilet Table. 

We have such a thing as 
a good, inexpensive Toilet 
Table. In fact, we have 
such a thing as a_ choice 
from over fifty different 
styles of inexpensive pat- 
terns. This one piece of 
furniture has been a spe- 
cialty with us for years. We 
know how to economize on 
it without cheapening it. 

Any lady wishing to buy 
an inexpensive Toilet Table 
cannot afford to overlook 
our store. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
Rugs, Draperies and Furni- 
ture, 


48 Canal St., 
Boston, Mass. 








Savings Bank, 405-407 Ne- 
braska Street, Sioux City, | 
that salary you spent last 
month. It was deposited by 
a thrifty young man who is 


Here’s Some Very Strong and Con- 
vincing Talk About Shoe Bargains. 
From the Topeka State Journal, To- 
peka, Kan. 





fast becoming a man of af- 
fairs, and is now earning 
him Four per cent interest. 
Hadn’t you better do your 
own banking? Make a start 
this, the last month of the 
ear. The following up 
abit comes easy. : 
Open Saturday Evenings. 











Anticipating Objections and Answering 
Them at the Same Time is One of the 
Useful Offices of Good Advertising. 
From the New Haven, Conn., Register. 


Avoid the Rush. 


To those of our patrons 
who dislike “Tearing things 
up” at this season of the 
ear we would say that we 
ave a “nack” of so isolat- 
ing rooms from living apart- 
ments that there is no in- 
convenience whatsoever. — 

The advantages of having 
painting, paper-hanging and 
interior decorating done 
now is that by so doing you 
“avoid the rush” of early 




















Bargain Shoes or 
Shoe Bargains— 
Which ? 


There’s a difference. 
There are shoes made to 
sell at bargain  prices— | 
shoes that have no soid 
foundation—that have paper 
insoles and counters, and 
paper heels and soles. Such 
shoes were made to sell at 
low prices, but they were 
never made to give satisfac- 
tion. This store has no such 
bargain shoes in its stock— 
we have shoe bargains, how- 
ever, that came to us 
through cash captures and 
skillful buying—shoes _ that 
we can say with no excep- 
tion, “Satisfaction or your 
money back.” These are the 
kinds of shoes throughout 
this stock, it makes no dif- 
ference the price they are 
being sold at. And remem- 
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Splendid Gains. 








Remarkable Growth of the 


Philadelphia 
Evening Item 


AND 


Sunday Item. 


Largest Circulation in Philadelphia. 
58 Years of Prosperity. 


Sworn Circulation: 
1904 Sunday Average, = 222,892 


1903 Sunday Average, = 208,691 


Sunday Average Gain, « 14,20! 


1904 Daily Average, = 216,106 
1903 Daily Average, - 188,878 


Daily Average Gain, - 27,228 


All Foreign Advertising must be addressed to 
HARRINGTON FITZGERALD, Manager. 


“The Item leads; others follow.” 























